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"OU walk up the gang-plank 
at the edge of New York-— 
and you are in France! Yes, as 
completely in France as if you 
were promenading a Parisian 


boulevard or enjoying the cuisine | 


of the famous Parisian hotels. 


For these luxurious ships of the 
French Line are truly arrondisse- 

ments of France. Each has the 
atmosphere, l’esprit de corps, at- 
-tentions complete and unobtru- 
sive, the diversions and conve- 
niences si Francaise. 


i lhe Longest” 


(rang plank. 
sin the Werld | 


It would seem that your trip to 
France started six days earlier— 
that the gang-plank at Pier 57, 
North River, had its other end in 
France—the longest gang-plank 
in the world. 

Truly, it is not hard to under- 
stand why experienced travellers 
always journey abroad on the 
French Line. 

Ask the nearest French Line 
office for descriptive booklet and 
details of accommodations, rates 
and sailings. 


Compagnie Generale Transatlantique 


19 State Street, New York 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities of Europe and the United States 


THESE SERVICES: 


Express de Luxe Liners 
New York 
Plymouth Havre 
PARIS FRANCE 
‘LAFAYETTE 
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- New York Havre Paris 


One-Cabin Steamers — 
DE GRASSE_ LA SAVOIE 
_ CHICAGO  SUFFREN 
ROCHAMBEAU 
ef 2 
New York Vigo Bordeaux — 
LA BOURDONNAIS 
ROUSSILLON 
e es Oe 
New Orleans Havre Paris 
DE LASALLE NIAGARA 
oe 
"North African Motor Tours 
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HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMNITY CoO. 


GOS. T',. 1924. 
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WAY 


aay, . 


‘Your trunks are packed but 
are you really prepared to go 


OING AWAY isn’t just a matter of locking 

the front door and being sure that the milk- 
man is notified of your absence. It isn’t simply 
a question of getting the baggage checked and 
securing the necessary reservations. When you 
leave home you increase the possibility of accident 
to yourself and loss of your property. Be sure 
that you have an adequate personal accident 
policy—that you are carrying tourist’s baggage 
insurance that will cover the things that you are 
taking with you and remember that the property 
back home should be covered by both burglary 
and fire insurance. -See your nearest Hartford 
agent or write direct to the Company. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


The Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
and The Hartford Fire Insurance Company write 
practically every form of insurance except life 
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World Dine 


! on the Belgenland | 


Largest ship to circle the globe 


Early in December, 1924, the new Belgenland, 
pride of the famous Red Star fleet, sails west- 
ward from New York on a 28,310 mile cruise 
around the world. 


One of those wonder-trips that everyone 
secretly dreams of making—some time. But 
just a little more wonderful than any antici- 
pation because of the supreme luxury of the 
ship which is your home; because of the 
masterly guidance of the American Express, 
which throws the spotlight of its experience 
on the little-known and fascinating corners 
of the world. 


You'll follow summer across the seven seas— 
and see fourteen countries in their most 
delightful seasons. You'll call at Calcutta— 
the glowing gateway to India. You’ll have 
133 days of vivid impressions flavored by the 
supreme ease and relaxation of living on the 
new and completely charming Belgenland. 


From New York 
Dec. 4, 1924 


From San Francisco 
Dec. 23, 1924 
From Los Angeles Back in New York 
Dec. 20, 1924 April 16, 1925 
28,310 Mile Cruise to 60 cities in 14 countries 


17 days in Japan, China and Korea; 18 days 
in India; 8 days in Egypt, the Nile country 
and the Holy Land; 11 days along the Medi- 
terranean. Stop-overs can be arranged in Europe 
for spring and early summer. 


We shall be pleased to send you more definite 
information and booklets describing the cruise in 
detail. Address Red Star Line, No. 1 Broadway, 
American Express Company, No. 65 Broad way, 
New York, or other offices or agencies of either 
company. 


‘(RED STAR LINE)*/ 


WHITE STAR LINE-AMERICAN LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
in cooperation with 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


insure their safety. 
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TRAVEL 


eS) 
Sails Feb. 5, 1925 
fora 60-day voyage 
Madeira, Gibraltar (included trip to 
Granada & the Alhambra) Algiers, 
Nice at Carnival Time, Monte Carlo, Naples, (in- 
cluded tnps to Pompeii & Capri), Palermo in Sicily, 
Tunis, Athens, Constantinople, the Holy Land (included trips to 
Jerusalem & Bethlehem), Egypt, Cairo, the Sphinx & the Pyramids, 
Cattaro, in the JugoSlavia Fjords, Venice, Cherbourg, Southampton. 


S.S. “Samaria”, the new 21,000-ton Cunarder. Many rooms with bath. 
More than eighty single rooms. Send for booklets, deck-plans, etc. 


O 
The 1925 Raymond-Whitcomb 


MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE 


Boston Philadelphia San Francisco 
New York — Chicago Los Angeles 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
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BRETTON Woops 


White Mountains, N. H. 
Famous for Golf—2 Courses, 27 Holes 


THE MOUNT WASHINGTON 


Now Open 


Starting tee at the end of the hotel. The locker rooms, 
shower baths and the swimming-pool at same end of hotel. 


TRAP SHOOTING 


THE MOUNT PLEASANT 


Now Open 


Starting tee in front of Hotel 


C. J. ROOT, Manager 
For Information, Rates, Etc., Address Hotels 


A Picture at Every 
Turn 


A delightful water route beween Albany and New York 


For 150 miles an endless panorama of Nature’s most superb 
handiwork viewed in cool comfort from the spacious decks of 
the magnificent Day Line flyers! It is an experience you can- 
not afford to miss. 
The pleasant route to vacation lands 
No matter which direction you travel, the Day Line forms the 
ideal connecting link between New York and the Catskills, 
Berkshires, Adirondacks, Saratoga, Lake George, Lake Cham- 
plain, Niagara Falls and all points North, East and West. 
Luxurious day parlors—select orchestras— superior 
cuisine. Rail tickets accepted New York to 
\ Albany and Albany to New York. Delightful One 
; Day Outings. Write for illustrated booklet. 


Hudson River Day Line 


Desbrosses Street Pier, New York City 


LUGGAGE 


that wins respect 


ya hear is judged by the luggage 
he takes with him,—on the pier, in 
the baggage room and hotel. 


Not by what it costs,—for our prices are 
low,—but by its smart design, solid con- 
struction and suitability. 


For your own use or as a gift to your 

friend, there’s nothing quite so desirable 

as carefully selected Wolf Luggage,— 

and it saves you money to buy in one of 
our Five Big Stores. 


$10 to $ 75 
10 to 75 
15 to 85 
10 to 100 
20 to 150 
25 to 250 
20 to 250 


Steamer Trunks - 

- Travel Bags -,- 

> Dress Trunks. =. =:- 
Suit Cases. 55 4.54" 
Fitted: Travel Bags 

> Wardrobe Trunks 
Fitted Suit Cases 


22 CORTLANDT ST. 58 CORTLANDT ST. 
50 BROADWAY 17 DEY ST. 102 NASSAU ST. 
‘The Leading Luggage and Leather Goods Specialists 
Featuring — Hartmann, Mendel Drucker, 


Wheary, Burge, Oshkosh and Neverbreak 
Wardrobe Trunks 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


HINESE fishermen on the great inland lake of 

Poyang-hu,- Province of Kiangsi. The huge nets 
which are stretched on bamboo poles are lowered by 
pulleys into the water and then scooped up with the catch, 
which is slithered on board by means of the guide ropes’ 
attached to one side. In the distance is another fishing 
boat with its net’ lowered. By moonlight these boats 
with their swaying nets look for all the world like mon- 
strous winged insects gliding over the water. 
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mi Loe BACK OF THE CHINAMANS 
MIND 


Learning the Ways of the East—Where Opposites Rule—The Ups and 
Downs of the Pigtail—Humor and Cruelty—John Chinaman, Paradox 


By Nevin O. WINTER 


the prevalence of horrible diseases; by the anarchy and corruption in 
politics. But a longer residence generally elicits the affections of the 
foreigner. The politeness of the Japanese is generally more formal. It 
appears studied. There is a suggestion of some hidden purpose—a desire 
to make a favorable impression or to gain an advantage. With the 
Chinese this attitude seems natural and the lingering impression is pleasant. 
They have not learned the method of organized entertainment such as 
the Japanese shower upon publicists and men distinguished in politics 
or business. In this respect they are wofully deficient. 


Mr. Wu walks down the street and unexpectedly encounters a Mr. 
Wang, who is even more common than Mr. Smith in America, for there 
are only about one hundred family names in China. The two men stop 
and bow at each other, when Wu opens the conversation. 

“May I ask what your honorable name may be?” 

“Your insignificant brother’s name is Wang,” is the answer. 

The Chinese cobbler, a genial specimen of which is shown “Where is your noble dwelling ?” 


here, like the Chinese tailor, is a good imitator. Give him “The miserable hovel in which I hide myself is on Hataman Street.” 
an order for a pair of shoes and you do not know what you “Hy : | > 
will get. Give him a pair of shoes to copy and you will get pe et LG PRECIOUS SONp Ae os 
a copy—even, it may be, to the hole in the sole. I have only six stupid little pigs. : : 
No intelligent person is expected to accept this undervaluation literally. 


It is not so intended. The Chinaman is not self-assertive; his pride is too 


3 TTIRED in his finest silken gown a Chinaman called deeply implanted to be easily destroyed. From the highest to the lowest 

A at the house of a friend. As he entered, the visitor there is manifested an imperturbable quiet dignity. Asa matter of fact, 
disturbed a rat which was feasting upon a jar he is extremely proud of his home and his sons. He even welcomes the 

of oil that had been placed on a beam over the door. daughters with less resentment than formerly. 

In its precipitate flight, the rodent upset the oleaginous Many of the inconveniences of Chinese hospitality and courtesy, from 


liquid over the luckless visitor, ruining his costly 
raiment. While the man was livid with rage his 
host appeared and, after the customary greetings, 
the guest accounted for his unfortunate plight as 
| follows: ; 

“As I was entering your honorable dwelling I 
frightened your honorable rat. While it was try- 
ing to escape it upset your honorable jar of oil 
over my poor and insignificant clothing. This 
explains the contemptible condition i in which I find 
myself in your honorable presence.’ 

This little incident affords a slight insight into 
the complicated Chinese etiquette. Consisting 
largely of phrases which depreciate the speaker and 
exaggerate the importance of the person addressed, 
it conforms somewhat to the Japanese custom. If 
a Chinese host entertains at a most carefully pre- 
pared dinner of twenty-two courses, he will not 
only apologize for the unskillfulness of his cooks 
and the miserable quality of his food, but will also 
blandly ask the guests if they are still hungry— 
an inquiry which is almost insulting to an over- 
burdened stomach. From such insinuating courtesy 
arise many polite but unmeant expressions. 


The Chinese are reputed the politest people in Although China is still, (perhaps fortunately for the Chinese) in a state of civiliza- 


. : tion very rudimentary in comparison with that of the commercialized West, com- 
the world. New arrivals to China are unfavorably merce is not neglected. Street advertising is not uncommon. We do not know what 


affected by the repulsive beggars who ply their these men are advertising. Possibly chewing gum or the Japanese “Jim Tan,” a 
ing so openly; by the prevailing poverty; by similar article which is very popular in China. 


PEKING SANDWICH MEN 


A PRIMITIVE GRIST MILL 


The people of certain parts of western China are wheat and 

millet eaters almost exclusively. The grain is still ground, with 

the help of a blindfold donkey, as it must have been a thousand 
years ago. 


the Occidental standpoint, result from the desire of the host to 
demonstrate that he understands the etiquette of the occasion. As 
one knowing authority expresses it: “He insists on making a fire 
which you do not want in order to steep for you a cup of tea 
which you detest, and in so doing fills your eyes with smoke and 
your throat with a sensation of having swallowed a decoction of 
marshmallows; but the host has at least established the proposition 
that he knows how a guest ought to be treated, and if the guest 
is not pleased, so much the worse for the guest.’ In Mongolia 
it is a custom for the host to pass around snuff and for each guest 
to take a pinch. If his snuff box happens to be empty he will cir- 
culate it just the same and the guests will go through the ceremony 
obediently. The host thus “saves his face’’—he proves that he 
understands the obligations of hospitality. 

In social intercourse insult may be offered without the utterance 
of a word to which exception could be made. Neglect to meet a 
guest at the proper place, or to escort him the requisite distance on 
his retiring, is an omission that conveys a thinly disguised insult. 
The manner of folding a letter may be a studied affront to the 
recipient. Not to raise the Chinese written character for the 
name above the line of other characters would imply a greater 
indignity than to spell the name of a person in English without 
capital letters. 

If there is any single trait in Chinese character which over- 


HERE COMES THE GROOM! 


This marvelous conveyance is used in the streets of Peking for such occasions as 


the visit of the groom to the bride-to- be. 


ae ae 


A FREIGHT CAR OF INNER CHINA 


For the most part the roads of the interior of China are only foot 

tracks. All transportation, even of-relatively heavy goods, is done {) 

by such means as shown here unless dromedaries or donkeys | 
are available. 


shadows all others it is that of inexactness. The Chinaman will 
refuse to admit that two and two are four. He will decline to 
assent that white is white. If distance is given in miles, you must 
first ascertain whether a long or a short mile is intended. If you 
purchase so many pounds of goods you must inform yourself 
whether pounds of twelve or sixteen ounces are intended. When 
the deception is discovered the merchant betrays neither resent- 
ment nor contrition. He smiles blandly and dismisses the incident 
with the remark that you are more clever than he is. He ae 
finds a skillful way of extricating himself. 

You may meet a Chinaman some morning in Hong Kong, a a 
man whom you know very well, and casually remark: “Where 
were you yesterday, Li?” 

“Why, I was.in Foochow.” 

“That is impossible, Li, for then you could not be here today, 
The distance is too great.” 

“Yes, that is so,’ he says, in no way embarrassed. 
Amoy.” 

“Now Li, you know that is not true. It would take you twe 
days to reach here from Amoy and, besides, I saw you in Canton.” 

“Yes, I was in Canton yesterday,” he finally admits; “but why 
did you want to know where I was?” He parries with you partly 
because a suspicion lurks in his mind regarding your motives. 
He hedges largely in the effort to ascertain why you are inter- 
ested in his whereabouts. His movements ought 
to be of no consequence to you. 

It is literally true, say those who know best, 
that a fact is the hardest thing to secure in Chinag 
Because the Chinese language is a clumsy vehicle 
of thought may account for the characteristic in 
part. But the average Chinese consider clear, 
transparent speech as unwise, for all is revealed at 
once. One never feels sure that he is being told 
everything. The ordinary speech of the Chinese 
is filled with insincerity which does not rise to the 
dignity of falsehood, and this renders it difficult 
to ascertain the truth in almost any case. Muc 
of the incomprehensibility of the Chinese, so f 
as foreigners are concerned, arises from the habit 
of prevarication. One always feels that there 1: 
something unexpressed. Untruthfulness is a pla: 
of wits rather than a sin. Being detected in a lie 
does not bring a blush of shame—it causes expla- 
nation which generally adds a second untruth to 
the original. If you call a Chinaman a liar you 
arouse in him no sense of outrage and no sentiment 
of degradation. His lack of dexterity is far more 
serious than his dissembling. The Chinaman’ 
honesty is policy rather than principle. Bisho 
Bashford says in “China: An Interpretation” 
we define the honest man as he who is reliable 


“T was in 


’ 


he recalled that the model, which was a much-worn 
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SPINNING WITHOUT A WHEEL 


Chinese women often spin carded wool with their fingers as this 
one is doing. Notice the very much abbreviated feet of the lady 
in their fancy shoes. 


from principle without regard to consequences, and the reliable 
man as he who is honest from policy because he knows that in the 
Jong run honesty pays best, we should characterize the Chinese as 
reliable rather than honest.” The representations of merchants 
cannot always be believed, and few stores maintain fixed prices. 
Their honesty is partly a result of the idea that one will be hu- 
miliated in the next world by financial failure here. Inspired by 
this idea sons and grandsons will frequently labor for years and 
deprive themselves greatly in the effort to repay the obligations of 
the deceased father and grandfather. 

It was difficult for me to accustom myself to the close attention 
that the Chinese servant bestows upon the one he serves. Some 
of the “boys’—a “boy” may be a gray-haired man—watch every 
move in the effort to anticipate a want. But the most irritating 
feature is their unchangeableness; they fail to realize you might 
vary your menu or alter your habits. I ordered tea one morning 
at the hotel, an unusual thing for me. The following morning tea 
was again brought unasked. On the fourth morning, however, I 
resented the monotony of tea and almost yelled, “coffee.” If you 
should instruct your servant to call you at five o’clock some morn- 
ing, you are very likely to be awakened at the same unearthly hour 
every day until a halt is called. 

Among some of the oddities of the Chinese the following is 
quoted from “China’s Place in the Sun”: “The old men play 
marbles and fly kites while the children gravely watch them. A 
coffin is a most acceptable present to a rich parent in good health. 
The roads have no carriages, the ships no keels, and the seat of the 
intellect is the stomach. It is rude to remove the 
hat, white clothes are worn for mourning, the 
men wear gowns and the women trousers. In such 
a country it is not strange that we should find a 
literature without an alphabet, a language without 
a grammar, and women to whom the greatest com- 
pliment is conveyed when one asks their age.” A 
Chinese doctor will locate four pulses in his patient 
—one each for the heart, the liver, the stomach 
and the spleen. This last-named organ, one of 
the least understood among western p~actitioners, 
plays an important part in Chinese medical practice. 


John Chinaman is an adept at copying anything 
made by anyone else. If you order a suit of 
clothes from a Chinese tailor it is an excellent plan 
to furnish him a well-fitting garment as a model 
instead of trusting to his measurements. A literal 
reproduction will be furnished you. I have tested 
this with excellent results. A friend followed this 
custom to his sorrow., When the suit was de- 
livered to him his indignation knew no bounds. 
On that part of the trousers which receives the 
most wear there appeared an ornate patch. When 


suit, possessed this same adornment the ludicrous 


THROUGH THE GREAT WALL 


Firewood is very scarce in most parts of China. 
must wander ever further and further afield in their search. 
is a load bound for the city. 


W ood-cutters 
Here 


side of the situation presented itself. A faithful reproduction had 
been made. 

A few years ago great indignation was aroused in one of the 
foreign colonies when shells began to fall within its precincts. The 
booming of cannon was heard in the distance. A British official 
immediately protested. The officer in charge insisted that such a 
thing was impossible, for they had carefully trained their guns 
in the opposite direction that morning. Orders had been left that 
firing should begin at three o’clock. The orders were obeyed, but 
no consideration was given to the fact that the vessel had reversed 
its position in the meantime. There is also the story of a man who 
built a wall six feet wide and only four feet high. When asked 
the reason for such procedure he replied that when the wall blew 
over it would be higher than before. 

The position of woman in China has always been an inferior 
one. This has usually been the condition in pagan countries, and 
in China it is heightened by philosophical teachings. It is shown in 
the sacrificing of girl babies, which was formerly common—a cus- 
tom which has not yet wholly disappeared. Her education has been 
neglected. Perhaps not more than one woman in three or four 
thousand is literate. Only in one respect are the laws regulating 
the two sexes equal; the death penalty is prescribed for adultery of 
either husband or wife. Owing to this fact and to the slight oppor- 
tunity offered by social custom for the mingling of the sexes, the 
women of China are freer from immorality than any other pagan 
women on earth. In this virtue they will compare with the most 
enlightened nations of the world. 


HUMAN HORSES IN A CHINESE CITY 


Why the horse should be so scarce so near to the ancient home of all horses it is 
not easy to say. Perhaps it is that human labor is cheaper and requires less care. 


ice) 


One of the most noticeable characteristics of the Chinese is a 
passive indifference. They marvel at the nervousness and ex- 
citability of foreigners, and, in particular, of Americans. They 
await the subsidence of the effervescence with equanimity. “I re- 
member one hot day,” says a writer, “when a party of us were 
crossing the hills in chairs. The way was rough and very steep, 
the work for the coolies very severe. At the highest point of our 
journey we stopped for ten minutes to let the men rest. Instantly | 
they all sat in a row, brought out their pipes, and began to laugh 
among themselves as if they had not a care in the world. In any 
country that had learned the virtue of forethought they would 
have devoted the moments to complaining of the heat in order to 
increase their tip. We, being Europeans, spent the time worrying 
whether the automobile would be waiting for us at the right place. 
Well-to-do Chinese would have started a discussion as to whether 
the universe moves in cycles or progresses by a rectilinear motion, 
or they might have set to work to consider whether the truly vir- 


TRAVIS 


They will not be hustled, because nature can never be hurried. 
Haste means only vexation for yourself and accomplishes nothing— 
it is more likely to interfere with her ordinary course. In addition 
to her other discoveries, China has discovered the great art of 
standing still. 

“You people of the West are so impatient, so—may I say— 
immediate. You think in years instead of centuries. There can 
be no end to China. What can the conqueror, as we call him, do? 
He can make money out of us and for us, and he can rule us—for 
a time; but he cannot absorb us and we will absorb him. China 
may be overrun, but in the end she will be triumphant. We are 
no doubt the weakest and most unpolitical of nations, but we are 
unconquerable.” Thus it is that a Chinaman, sitting with his 
hands hidden in the wide sleeves of his silken coat, discusses the 
ills of his country and its possible conquest in the most impersonal 
way and without the slightest suggestion of agitation. He would 
receive the news of the occupation of Peking by the enemy in the 


THE PIGTAIL—THE BADGE OF OLD CHINA 


Under the old regime in China the pigtail, sign of manhood, used to be a man’s most precious possession. The republican government, now in some- 


what precarious office, has decreed that the queue must go. 


tuous man shows complete self-abnegation, or may, on occasion, con- 
sider his own interests.” 

A few instances of this kind—and every observant traveler will’ 
have some similar experience—leads one sometimes to wonder 
whether it would not be better for us to worry less and enjoy 
leisure more. There is a motto that one sees occasionally, which 
reads as follows: “I am an old man; I have had many troubles, 
but the most of them have never happened.” It is only too true 
that we anticipate many disasters which fail to materialize but, in 
the very expectation, and its resulting distress of mind, we have 
suffered keenly. There may be something in this Chinese philosophy 
that is worthy of our serious consideration. 

Why are the Chinese so unperturbed by circumstances which 
apparently threaten their national existence? How can they remain 
calm when dangers threaten from without and from within? They 
have learned to wait for the fruition of slow natural processes. 


There are places, however, where it still survives. 


same unagitated manner. Whatever the present may hold for 
China he feels certain that the future is secure. It is this same spirit 
that has prevented China from becoming a disturber in the world. 
Discontent and aggressiveness would have forced another people, 
living such a hampered existence, to seek an opportunity for better- 
ment. Their very numbers would have made them almost 
irresistible. 

The Chinese do not have the welfare of their fellowmen at heart 
as we do. They lack largely the humanitarian impulse, and a cer- 
tain stoicism has been developed. 
greater loss of sleep in the United States over the famine of 1921 
than there was in China. Only callousness would permit parents to 
dispose of their daughters into slavery for a few paltry dollars. 
While much help came from abroad little assistance was received 


from the Chinese themselves, and much of this was vitiated by the 


corruption of those handling it. If a dog is run over by an auto- 


There was more worry and — 
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_ are near and dear tothem. But this stoical attitude 


_ the filthiest. 
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mobile and seriously injured, passers-by will laugh 
at the howls rather than attempt to alleviate the pain 
or end its misery. Ifa Buddhist, the onlooker may 
feel that the animal is suffering for the sins of 
some ancestor and that it is improper for man to 
interfere. If a human is injured, it is still wise to 
mind your own business, for you may involve your- 
self with the authorities. Don’t make a nuisance of 
yourself by meddlesomeness. Chinese who have 
witnessed a bandit attack have been known to close 
their eyes so that they might not be called upon as 
witnesses. They are lacking in sympathy, and the 
Occidental is frequently shocked at their laughter 
over the serious misfortune of others. They will 
relate with a smile the illness or death of those who 


is assumed—the Chinese never carry their hearts 
upon the sleeve. 

In no other country has such a horrible mutila- 
tion of the body as the compressing of the feet 
gained a foothold as in China. Since the Chinese 


feet in both sexes are unusually small, there seems 


to be no natural reason for this custom, even from 
the dictates of fashion itself. The voluntary sub- 
mission of their sons to be mutilated in order to 
make them serviceable as palace eunuchs, also 
seems horrible, but this custom has had its counter- 


" part in practically all countries where polygamy gained a foothold. 


The old criminal code contained much of positive cruelty. At one 
time there were five hundred crimes punishable with death, and as 
many more with branding or amputation of the feet. In some cases 
only the kneecap was removed. 

The Chinese are absolutely indifferent to what Occidentals term 
physical comfort. Their homes are cold in winter, because of the 
lack of artificial heat, and they are sweltering in summer from the 
absence of ventilation. In the villages they are indiscriminately 
located, so that there is no privacy. Sanitation is practically un- 
known, and it would be difficult to decide which of a dozen cities is 
A block of wood or brick is preferred to a soft 
pillow for the night. Instead of using woolen garments for winter 
they simply stuff their cotton clothing until the bulk of their bodies is 
almost doubled. If a child thus encumbered tumbles down it is 
actually unable to rise without assistance. One of the very few 
requisites for comfort isa fan in the summer. It is not uncommon 
to see a coolie, almost devoid of clothing, trying to perform a task 
and vigorously fanning himself meanwhile. Even the beggars fre- 
quently brandish broken fans. Hopping and crawling pests swarm 
in the hovels together with mosquitoes, but the inhabitants appear 
to be bothered very little by them. 

A stop at a Chinese inn is an interesting but excruciating expe- 
rience for the average Westerner. A Chinaman will fall asleep as 
soon as he has bolted his evening meal. The Occidental lies awake 
half the night listening to the champing, kicking, squealing and 
braying of the score or more of mules and donkeys that are his 
companions. These sounds are alternated by the 
beating of a huge wooden rattle and the yelping of 
the half-starved dogs. The Buddhist religion is 
responsible for the reluctance of the Chinese to 
terminate the wretched existence of the hordes of 
pariah dogs with which all the villages are infested. 
They do not appear to suffer any inconvenience 
from their reckless barking and wrangling, nor do 
they consider the dangers arising from the occa- 
sional outbreak of hydrophobia. 

In the qualities of patience and cheerfulness the 
Chinese can teach the Occidental valuable lessons. 
It is patience which enables the Chinaman to labor 
for an infinitesimal reward. In his mind a small 
recompense is better than none. It is the same 
characteristic, with an element of fatalism, which 
enables the Chinese to regard with equanimity con- 
ditions which would thoroughly arouse an Anglo- 
Saxon. Chinese students have been known to at- 
tend examinations year after year until old age 
overtakes them—buoyed up with the hope of tak- 
ing a degree. If the poor Chinaman is discon- 
tented with the goods he possesses, or envies his 
more fortunate neighbor, his disappointment is not 
shown in his daily action. He is always cheerful. 
He remains as happy as he can under the cir- 


Mongolia. 


1B 


ASCHINESE TROLLEY 


The ingenious contrivances, which the Chinaman uses to get around what would seem 

to us the most natural means of locomotion, are astonishing and abundant. His idea 

seems to be, the fewer wheels the better. He may be right. Perhaps if we had to 
pull all vehicles ourselves we might come to the same conclusion. 


cumstances, without bewailing his fate. He is generally a model 
guest. Any place will answer and any food satisfies. Even those 
coolies engaged in the most exhausting labor maintain excellent 
spirits. They consume their humble fare with evident enjoyment 
and seldom murmur at the unequal distribution of this world’s 
goods. The trackers who pull the boat up the rivers and over 
rapids will pull for long hours, clinging to the rough rocks with 
their hands and feet as they pull the boat up inch by inch. Their 
meals usually consist of coarse rice flavored with a little fried cab- 
bage, with only occasionally a tidbit of meat added. 

The Chinese pigtail is a source of tremendous concern to its 
wearer. It is treated with respect, almost with reverence, and is 
carefully tended. To pull it is a dire insult; to cut it off used to 
be a heinous crime, visited with severe punishment. It was one 
of the humiliating punishments for certain offenses. Little boys 
have their heads shaven in the most peculiar way. Several small 
tufts are left, and these are braided separately when long enough. 
At the age of thirteen or fourteen, however, all is shaved excepting 
the back tuft, which is retained and plaited. This is the symbol 
of arrival at manhood’s estate. Pigtail-cutting epidemics will still 
drive many a community almost to distraction. This former badge 
of Manchu sovereignty is now illegal, the republic having decreed 
its abolition, but like many other official decrees its observance 
depends upon the wishes of the individual or the sentiment of the 
community. The decree itself carries little weight. The govern- 
ment compels the sacrifice of this treasured possession before plac- 
ing an individual upon its pay-roll. If the coolies devoted as much 


THE CHINESE “LONG HAUL TRUCK” 


The dromedary is used in China for the long hauls from the passes of the Yellow 
River to the centers of Eastern China and for the trip across the Gobi Desert in 
It is a common sight to see these great beasts in the streets of Peking. 
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A TRAFFIC POLICEMAN IN PEKING 


Peking, under the Republic, is becoming up to date from 
the Western point of view. There may not be much traffic 
to direct, but this trim officer is not going to let any get 


A LOAD OF BRICK 


4 


TRAVEDR 


How long it would take to build a house if all the brick had to be 
delivered by hand is a question. The Chinese do not seem to 
consider it necessary to invent labor-saving devices. Labor is the 
by him. one thing they do not-needMo save. 


attention to the cleanliness and general care of their bodies as they faster. The steward on one ship was rather a driver and con- 


do to their pigtails, they would-be less malodorous and much pleas- 
anter companions. 

As an instance of the peculiar working of the Oriental mind, I 
might relate an experience of the officer of one of the trans-Pacific 
liners with his Chinese crew. There is always a head Chinaman 


among the 
Chinese stew- 
ards, who is 
known as. Num- 
ber One. -He is 
thoroughly con- 
versant with 
English and 
mediates be- 
tween the offi- 
cers and crew 
whenever that 
becomes neces- 
sary. He does 
no work; he is 
the contact be- 
tween the East 
and the West. 
On pay day he 
receives the pay 
for each em- 
ployee and di- 
vides it after his 
own fashion. 
One ship’s pur- 
ser decided to 
pay the men 
directly and 
take an individ- 
ual receipt. 
Imagine the 
officer’s sur - 
prise when 
Number One 
appeared witha 
bucket! Into 
this receptacle 
each man imme- 
diately dumped 
his pay after 
receipting for 


it. The old plan was then re-established on that ship. The Captain 
remarked: “It is impossible to match the Occidental against the 
Oriental mind for subtlety and ingeniousness.” 

The Chinese stewards will work just so hard and fast—and no 


tinually urged the coolies to hasten. One day he was taken sick 


with symptoms of poisoning. After he had recovered one of the 


he good now.”’ He was. 
fo) 
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A PEKING DRY-GOODS STORE 
Trade does not seem to be very brisk at this emporium. The proprietor and his office force are will- 


ing to wait until a purchaser comes along. One always does in the Orient. The Orientals know it and 
accept the necessity of biding their time. 


has avoided the humiliation of a dismissal. 


(Continued on page 36) 


leaders said: “Steward he well now? Work boys too hard. Maybe 


One peculiar characteristic among the Chinese is that of “saving 


the face.” This 
seems almost 
ludicrous to us, 
but it implies a 
respect for per- 
sonal dignity in 
the so cual 
sphere. Even 
the humblest 
beggarhasa 
“Ta © es anual 
there are cer- 
tain humilia- 
tions that you 
must not inflict 
upon him with- 
out outraging 
the Chinese 
ethical code. A 
government has 
refused _ prof- 
Tete ycktetes 
from private 
sources because 
it would lose 
“face.” The ac- 
ceptance would 
reflect upon the 
government it- 
self. In com- 
promising the 
incessant quar- 
rels that dis- 
tractevery 
v 1 [arcseimtie 
“peace-talkers” 
always take into 
cons ideration 
the “face” of 
those involved. 
A servant who 


has learned that he is about to be dismissed for an offense, repeats 
it and then discharges himself. He thus “saves his face,” for he 
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DANZIG FROM THE SHORES OF THE MOTTLAU = 


The sheres of the Mottlau are dominated by the unique old crane, just to the right of the center of the photograph reproduced above, which is a relic 
and a symbol of the glorious days when Danzig was, as she is again coming to be, the pride of the Baltic. 


Danzig, Once More the: Free City of the Baltic—A City of the Middle Ages in the Midst of 
: Twentieth-Century Trade 


By MarGAreT MUNSTERBERG 


tudes, the Free City of Danzig, is a city of three rivers. 

The Radaune River meets the Mottlau at a point pic- 
turesquely called “By the Roaring Waters,’ and the Mottlau, on 
whose banks Danzig is built, empties into the great Vistula stream 
near its mouth at the Baltic Sea. When one approaches Danzig 
by one of the river steamers, the aspect of the ancient northern 
city, raising its characteristic towers and spires from the low 
watered plain to the gray, gently overcast sky, makes an impression 
never to be forgotten. There is perhaps a touch of melancholy in 
the landscape, and the outline of the city, dominated by the unique 
square tower of St. Mary’s Church and the slender steeple of the 
City Hall, invites the spectator to contemplation. A medieval city 
was Danzig, a stronghold of knights of the Cross, where Dominican 
and Franciscan monks built church and convent; a Hanseatic city, 
princely in trade at a time when her rivals in the Netherlands were 
hampered by warfare; a Renaissance city, showing the traces of 


De now once more, after a history of strange vicissi- 


hospitable intercourse with her southern sister on the Adriatic; a 


city fought over by many nations from the Middle Ages to the 
present time; a city of merchants, of architects and craftsmen. As 
we draw near the dock, the brisk active life on the Mottlau, the 
array of steam and sailboats, the whistling of the ferries, the shout- 
ing on the open market along the river—all this may for the mo- 
ment dispel our contemplative mood. But after we have turned 
our backs upon the swarming wharves and have entered the city 
proper through one of the old gates, we cannot refrain from re- 
turning to a pensive and reverent state of mind. 

As we walk through the old streets, some of which are still pre- 


served safe from the inroads of modern trade methods, we seem 
to be walking in a dream. We expect to see a monk or a knight 
turn round the corner, or at least a merchant, splendidly dressed 
in a bright suit and feathered hat, belonging to the time of the 
Doges. Such is the spell of architecture. As the famous pieces 
of amber found on the Baltic shore have preserved for ages the 
insects round which they have solidified, now visible at the core of 
the golden gem, so the churches and houses of Danzig have pre- 
served the spirit of the times in which they were built, a spirit 
which seems to shine through the very walls. 

Confronted as we are by a wealth of historic impressions, we 
may trace three distinct, though often intertwining lines of Dan- 
zig’s development as it is revealed in its architecture. First, there 
is the medieval phase as it appears in the older churches and the 
Franciscan convent and some of the old city gates. Secondly, there 
is the stage of strong civic consciousness as it is reflected in the 
City Hall, the meeting house and the patrician residences—a stage 
that coincides with the influence of the Renaissance. Thirdly, there 
is the spirit of overseas commerce which has left its records in the 
old crane and the granaries—a certain romance of trade that hovers 
round the ports of old merchant cities. 

In order to understand how these three phases have come to 
be embodied in the brick and stone of Danzig, it would be well to 
make a brief survey of the city’s history. The name of the city 
appears for the first time in 997 A.D. in the form of Gydanize, 
mentioned in a history by Adalbert, Archbishop of Prague. In the 
thirteenth century it belonged to the dominion of the Dukes of 
Pomerellen. At that time the powerful German Order of knights, 
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called the German Lords (Deutschherren), was establishing itself 
in the neighborhood of Danzig, conquering and converting the 
heathen; and the clergy belonging to this order established con- 
vents, one of which, the beautiful monastery of Oliva, is still 
extant. The great castle of the German Order, Marienburg—in 
our day about an hour’s train journey from Danzig—was built in 
1309, and this became the seat of the ruling Grand Master. It was 
only natural that the powerful order should desire control over the 
Baltic city with its ideal situation on three rivers. 

In 1358 it became an important member of the famous Hanseatic 
League—a union, with Litibeck as capital, that included London, 
Bruges and Stockholm—which regulated the trade of northern 
Europe and made laws for commercial intercourse, violation of 
which was severely punished. Danzig’s chief exports were lumber 
and grain, her imports wine and salt from Spain, iron from Sweden 
and cloth from England. The prominence of the Baltic city in 
the Hansa was to have consequences of great moment. The soli- 
darity and power of Danzig’s sovereign, the knightly Order, began 
to wane after a defeat in 1410 at the hands of the Poles under 
their king, Jagello. At the same time the rights and privileges 
of Danzig were infringed upon by the knights of the Order, the 


THE CHURCH OF S7T.. MARY, DANZIG 


St. Mary’s is by far the most striking of the medieval churches of the corridor city. Its tower was intended to be 
crowned by a helmet, or spire, but this was never built. The church itself dates from 1343. 


discontented citizens were harassed and oppressed and this state 
of affairs culminated in the murder of the Mayor. Now Danzig, 
at the head of the Hansa union which had its own fleet, its own 
war-making power, fought against the Order. The ally called to 
the aid of the cities was Casimir IV, king of Poland; and so, when 
the Order was defeated and peace was made at Thorn in 1466, 
Danzig and its territory were lost to the knights and became a free 
state under the protection and suzerainty of Poland. 

In this position Danzig remained for over three centuries, and 
this period includes the time of its greatest prosperity, its com- 
mercial and friendly relations with the Netherlands in the north 
and Italy in the south, its building activity and its promotion of 
scholarship and art. Within this period falls also the Reformation, 
which had an especially strong influence on Danzig. 

But with all its material progress and intellectual growth, Danzig, 
buffer state as it was between east and west, was not spared the 
ruthless scars of many wars. In the war between Poland and 
Sweden the warships of Gustav Adolf appeared before Danzig 
and the beautiful suburb Oliva was burnt by the Swedes. In the 
so-called Northern War (1700-1721), between Charles XII of 
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Sweden on the one side and August II, king both of Saxony and 
Poland, and his Danish and Russian allies on the other, Danzig 
was several times besieged and made to suffer. The Saxon king 
of Poland was deposed and the throne won by the Pole of roman- 
tic fame, Stanislaus Lescinsky who, however, lost it again during 
the absence in Russia of his champion, the king of Sweden. After 
the death of the restored August II, the War of the Polish Succes- 
sion broke out, in which Danzig played a prominent part. For it 
supported Stanislaus Lescinsky’s claim to the Polish throne against 


the son of the Saxon king, and for this support the city suffered 


bombardment by the Russians. Again, during the hostilities be- 
tween Frederick the Great and Russia, Danzig tasted blood and 
powder. In 1772 was the first partition of Poland among Russia, 
Austria and Prussia. 2 
Then came troubles of another sort. Prussia, under Frederick 
the Great, was fast growing from a minor state into a foremost 
European power and, to perfect its position, it desired Danzig 
with its command of northern trade. For twenty-two years 
Frederick waged tariff war against Danzig; he even occupied 
suburbs of the city, and, in 1783, effected an actual blockade. 
Danzig’s once so flourishing trade had declined more and more 
and was practically at a 
standstill ; she had to resort 

to the intervention of Rus- 

: sia, and found this fruit- 
less. At last she realized 
that her only salvation lay 
in a union with the power- 
ful neighbor who coveted 
her, and so, in April, 1793, 
Danzig voluntarily deliv- 
ered herself over to Prus- 
sia. The former besieger 
now turned into a strong 
and benevolent protector. 
The commerce of Danzig 
recovered, art and science 
flourished once more and 
if, due to changed condi- 
tions the world over, the 
city never regained the 
front rank that she held in 
the time of the Renais- 
sance, she once more be- 
came healthy, prosperous 
and active. This period of 
mutual satisfaction lasted 
for over a century and was 
interrupted only by the 
Napoleonic wars. In 1806, 
after a three months’ siege, 
Napoleon took Danzig; 


a great sum, he bestowed 
_ upon it a nominal freedom 
—a freedom under French 
occupation. In 1813-1814 
Russians, Prussians and 
English again besieged the 
city and delivered her from 


the martial liberty which she was glad to exchange for her former’ 


subservient state. A city of Prussia and, since 1871, of the 
German empire, Danzig remained until, after the World War, in 
1918, the powers again took her fate into their hands and she was 
made once more, as in the days when her merchant ships flew the 
flags of Hansa, the Free City of Danzig. 

It is not surprising that a city with a history so varied and so 
old should present traces of it in its architecture. The medieval 
‘character is found chiefly in the churches built under the reign 
and the influence of the knights of the Order of German Lords. 
Though the ravages of time have not allowed most of these churches 
to remain in their pristine form without the changes due to renova- 
tions—yet the early origin of the buildings is bound to make itself 
felt even when later styles of architecture have been super- 
imposed. 

The oldest of these Gothic monuments of Danzig is the church 
of St. Nicholas, patron saint of seafaring peoples. This church 
was begun in 1260, while Danzig was still under the Dukes of 
Pomerellen, and it was built by the Dominican Friars. The Church 
of Peter and Paul was founded by the Grand Master of the Order 
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and after the city had paid — 
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of ‘German Lords, Conrad von Jungingen, in 1393, but it was 
burnt down and rebuilt in 1423, since when it has been known as 
the Church of St. Peter. This has the characteristics peculiar to 
the buildings of the knightly Order. The very low, ponderous 
tower, only high enough to contain one row of windows, is covered 
by a high gabled roof, ornamented by many pinnacles that rise in 
stair formation to the top. 

By far the most striking of the medieval churches is the great 
Church of St. Mary, which towers over Danzig like a stalwart, 
steadfast protector. Its square tower was never topped off with the 
“helmet” intended for it, and is covered with a flat, unadorned roof. 
This has made the plain tower of St. Mary’s the characteristic 
feature of the outline of Danzig. By far the most noted treasure 
oi this church is the beautiful, naively conceived and both charm- 
ingly and impressively executed painting, “The Last Judgment,” 
by the old Flemish master, Memling, of Bruges. The painting 
has a strange history which has had no small part in making it an 
object of admiring curiosity for travelers and of pride in its owner- 
ship for the citizens of Danzig. Master Memling is believed to 
have painted the “Last Judgment” under the patronage of Angelo 


_ Tani, a representative of the Medici in Bruges, who intended the 


_of a Danzig ship, raided a 
_ vessel flying the Burgun- 


‘land. Among the booty 


| Sixtus IV threatened in 


\after Napoleon’s con- 
quest of Danzig, the 


| Waterloo, the regained~- 
) works of art that had 


: 


| were exhibited in Berlin, 
Memling’s “Last Judg- 


| ment” was among them, 
-and Frederick William 


‘city gates and towers were part of Danzig’s early history. 


picture for Florence. 
Now it happened that in 
the year 1437 Danzig, 
then a queen city of the 
sea, was on a hostile foot- 
ing with England, and 
Paul Beneke, the captain 


dian flag and laden with 
goods for Italy and Eng- 


was the “Last Judgment,” 
which had been destined 
for Italy and was now 
brought to Danzig, where 
the people hailed it and 
venerated it as the prod- 
uct, not of human hands, 
but of a heavenly miracle. 
The Duke of Burgundy 
complained and Pope 


vain; the people of Dan- 
zig would not relinquish 
their prize. So the pic- 
ture remained in the 
Church of St. Mary until, 


French art director under 
'the Corsican took it to 
Paris. But when, after 


been seized by Napoleon 


III then sent the picture 
back to its old place in St. Mary’s of Danzig. 

Not only the religious houses bear witness to Danzig’s remote 
past, though these are indeed the oldest relics, but some of the old 
It must 
be remembered that, like all important medieval cities, Danzig was 
fortified. It was encircled by moats and by ramparts which have 
been leveled at a comparatively recent time. The city had to be 
entered by guarded gates, and these, of course, give a special char- 
acter to the general aspect of thé streets. The most original of 
‘these gates is, perhaps, the Crane Gate, so called because the char- 
‘acteristic crane, used by the shipbuilders and merchants, projects 
from its bulky fortress walls. This ponderous brick gate was built 
in 1410 to take the place of a wooden crane that had burned down, 

d it was the cause of violent contentions between the City Coun- 
cil and the Order which coveted the stolid bulwark. It was this 
struggle between city and Order that led to the murder of the 
Mayor of Danzig. In 1454 the knights of the Order of German 
‘Lords built on the bank of the Mottlau River, in place of their 
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castle which had been destroyed, a stout sinister tower very inap- 
propriately called “The Swan.” The people of Danzig have gen- 
erally indulged in picturesque names for their medieval towers. 
Thus, for instance, a tower built by the incensed citizens to spite 
the tyrannous knights of the Order is still called “Peep into the 
Kitchen,” because from its height the people could look in at the 
windows of the knights’ own castle and watch all that went on 
inside, even peep into their kitchen. 

Two conspicuous medieval structures are the Torture Chamber 
and the Stockturm, or old dungeon. These two, together with the 
High Gate (so-called because of its location, not because of its 
height) form a connected and truly monumental trio. The High 
Gate, which is no higher than the Torture Chamber and is towered 
over by the Stockturm, was rebuilt by the artist von dem Blocke 
in 1586. The attention of students has been called to the strange 
resemblance between this gate and the gate of St. George in Ant- 
werp, built 1553, but no longer extant. This would be only another 
proof of the close cultural relation between Danzig and the Nether- 
lands in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. By the High Gate 
the traveler used to pass through the ring of ramparts into the 
well-protected city itself, and from this gate at one end of the city - 


DANZIG’S FISH MARKET BY THE MOTTLAU 


The mood of the city is for the most part pensive and reverent, but the brisk, active life along the Mottlau, the 
array of steam and sailboats, the shouting in the open market along the river is another matter and gives to the 
traveler a vivid sense of the color of life. 


to the “Green Gate” at another, extends the famous Langgasse or 
long street which, though greatly modernized in the last century, 
remains one of the rarely picturesque streets of northern Europe. 
Before we enter the oldest part of the city, however, we must pass 
through another gate built, in place of the original fortress gate at 
that point, in 1612 in a somewhat ornate Renaissance style. 

Now if we walk down the Langgasse toward its lower end, 
which is called the Langemarkt or long market, we seem to walk 
no longer in the Middle Ages, but to step into the quaint, gay world 
of the northern Renaissance. In front of us, irresistibly drawing 
us toward it, rises the famous City Hall. Its graceful slender 
steeple, somewhat suggestive of the Campanile in Florence, though, 
of course, of a much later date and a genuine product of the 
Renaissance, is a foil to the solemn square tower of St. Mary’s 
Church. As seen from a distance it is the juxtaposition of these 
two, like symbols of the two great eras in the city’s history, that 
gives to the profile of Danzig its peculiarity and charm. 

The original City Hall is two centuries older than the tower 


THE “FRAUENGASSE” 


The Frauengasse is one of the best preserved old streets in Danzig. 

On the characteristic porches, or beischlage, the merchants of the 

city used to gather on mild summer evenings to talk over the 

events of the day while dispensing their hospitality to friends 
and neighbors. 


which is its conspicuous and characteristic feature, for it was 
founded by a Grand Master of the Order in 1379. It was, however, 
often renovated, and received its famous tower in 1560. The half 
century following this period marked the high tide of Danzig’s 
prosperity and cultural activity. At a time when the Netherlands 
were struggling against their Spanish oppressors, Danzig dominated 
commerce in the north as Venice did in the south. But Danzig was 
hospitable to her less fortunate rivals, and because she opened her 
gates to artists and craftsmen from the Netherlands she profited, as 
has already been shown, from the arts and industries which they 
brought with them. But more important still for the development of 
her architecture was Danzig’s friendly intercourse with the land of 
Michelangelo. At a time when there was a poor harvest and con- 
sequent suffering in Italy, Danzig provided it with grain. Young 
merchants of Danzig visited Italy, students were sent to Padua on 
what we should call scholarships. Italian visitors, on the other 
hand, became citizens of Danzig. Thus trade relations led to an 
intimate acquaintance with the art and thought of Italy in the flower 
of the Renaissance. Yet we do not find in Danzig a mere imitation 
and importation of foreign forms, as we see so frequently in our 
modern cities, but an assimilation into its own character of art ideas 
prevalent at the time of its own building activity. There is a touch 
of Gothic even about the Renaissance houses of the northern city, 
and Danzig is never a pseudo-Florence or a pseudo-Venice, but 
always characteristically herself. 

Almost next door to the City Hall is another expression in stone 
of Danzig’s civic consciousness. This is the Artushof, or Arthur’s 
Hall, so called in allusion to the Britannic King Arthur of the 
Round Table, who was believed to have been the founder of houses 
of this kind. For the Artushof was erected in 1350 as a kind of 
aristocratic clubhouse by the Brotherhood of St. George, and used 
for social gatherings and festivities. Thus the Artushof, like the 
City Hall, has a medieval origin, but, like its neighbor, it bears the 


stamp of later centuries. The original hall burned down in 1476, 
but was rebuilt three years later. Unlike the City Hall and the 
Church of St. Mary, the Artushof is not built of brick but of stone. 
It is a structure of moderate height and of harmonious proportions 
—inconspicuous, but ornate and artistic. The main and lower front 
consist chiefly of high Gothic windows sunk deep into the wall 
and beautifully adorned with medieval traceries. The portal below 
the middle window, however, and particularly the broad super- 
structure, with its ornamental balustrades and Ionic pillars, that 
screens the pointed roof, are decided expressions of the Renaissance. 
It was in the early seventeenth century that the Artushof received 
its Italian aspect. 

The Langemarkt on which the City Hall and the Artushof stand, 
and the Langgasse leading to it, remarkably picturesque as they are, 
have nevertheless been subjected to much inevitable modernization, 
as they form the main shopping street of present-day Danzig. As 
shops have been installed in the lowest stories of many of the old 
houses, these have had to be deprived of a certain characteristic 
feature which now has to be sought in the narrow old streets, the 
Jopengasse and the Frauengasse, that have been spared by the 
ruthless modernizing forces. The characteristic feature in question 
is the Beischlag, a kind of broad stone porch in front of a city 
residence with a stone balustrade, often richly carved, or an orna- 
mental wrought iron railing. These peculiar porches of Danzig 
are unique, and can be found nowhere outside of it, except in a few | 
old houses in the city of Elbing. “The, Beischlage were first built 
in the late sixteenth century, and many of them betray the love of 
ornamentation and fanciful design as well as the Italian influence 
prevalent in. Danzig at that time. We find figures, animal heads, 
even allegorical and mythological scenes carved on the balustrades, 
also purely decorative designs. The ends of the iron railings that 


(Continued on page 36) 


THE CIVIC CENTER OF THE CITY OF KNIGHTS 


In the background is the City Hall, with its Renaissance tower. On 

the right is the Artushof, erected in 1350 as a kind of aristocratic 

clubhouse of the Knights of St. George. The square tower of St. 
Mary’s church appears over the Artushof, roof. 
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Wee bARTER DAYS OF A PIRATE STRONGHOLD 


A Dead City of the Spanish Main—Maracaibo, City of Dead History. 
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all walk with painful slowness in half time to the music. A full 


spit in Maracaibo bay, some three hours’ sail from the city. 

Among desolate sand dunes, the tropic sun beating down on 
it with the angry fury of disapproval, San Carlos lies, fort, prison, 
harborer of dead hopes. Inthe damp and darkness of the dungeons 
that lie below the water line are makers of history. The great 
jurist of Venezuela is there. Soldiers, statesmen, and leaders of the 
lost cause are tenants of those cells. 

Latin America is always at its best on a holiday, and if you are 
fortunate enough to be in Maracaibo at such a time, let us say on 
Viernes Santo, or Good Friday, you will see a spectacle that might 
well be envied for its perfect staging and theatric effect. 

From early morning the crowd has been pouring into the city. 
Farmers from the suburbs, and Indians from the back country 
with flat, swarthy faces of a Mongolian cast, narrow slits of eyes, 
and short, thick bodies. The Indian women enhance their natural 
charm by placing a broad line of black paint along their cheek 
bones from their noses to their ears. The windows of the white, 
adobe houses are huge and barred, and through the bars peep the 
daughters of the town, dark-haired, graceful, and inquiring. 

By the time the procession is ready to start from the Cathedral 
the streets bordering the line of march are packed close with ex- 
pectant humanity. All sorts, classes and conditions rub elbows for 
once in a day, and while caste is by no means forgotten, it is at 
least not quite so much in evidence as usual. 

_ The air is heavy and thick with perfume. It may be the rarest 
scents of Arabia, though it is more likely to be a mixture of Jockey 
Club and benzine, but the aroma of a Spanish-American crowd is 
unmistakable. Pungent and penetrating, it quickens the stranger’s 
pulse, no matter how strongly his finer sensibilities rebel. 

From afar comes the sound of music, and the crowd edges for- 
ward. Nearer and nearer comes the high-pitched, wailing strains 
of the dead march, and you almost hold your breath in waiting. 
The music is slow, very slow, and pitched in a high, inhuman minor. 
At first thought it-is barbaric, but then in a flash comes to you the 
knowledge that it is very old, and terrible in its civilization. This 
same melody had lost its youth when the Cathedral of Toledo was 
new ; it was heard by the Inca kings on their way to the stake; and 
it echoed ingthe torture chambers of the Inquisition. A simple 
melody, repeated again and again, wailing and dying away only to 
rise, bitter sweet with the sins of the world. 

It is very glose now and, as the bier with the ghastly wax figure 


; THE sum total of Venezuelan history lies on a dreary sand- 


_of the Christ comes into view, the people prostrate themselves 


muttering prayers and lamentations. The white-faced, black-robed 
priests walking behind the bier, the pallbearers and the high-church 
dignitaries following beneath the canopies held over them by novices, 


breath between each step, and your nerves shriek at the sustained 
tension. 

At last the procession turns the corner, the mournful cry of the 
music dies slowly away. in the distance, and it is over. The crowd 
breaks into chattering groups and goes about its business, and you 
drop heavily from the time of Cortez and Pizarro to the lesser- 
reality of the present. 

On one side of Maracaibo is the bay, and on the other three sides 
a thick, swampy jungle. In the jungle are wandering tribes of 
Indians of a more or less hostile disposition. The very people who 
are loud in assuring you of the gentle nature of these native sons 
will unfailingly remark in the same breath that it is foolish to take 
unnecessary chances. With this you are inclined to agree heartily. 

As a result of its situation, lack of sanitation and congenital 
tendency to go wrong in any case, Maracaibo is subject to enough 
ills and ailments to reduce the most confirmed hypochondriac to a 
condition of violent revolt against pathology. To enumerate the 
various diseases to which the city is prone would be like giving in full 
the semiannual report of the medical inspector stationed on the 
far side of the Styx. Yellow fever is always there and, as in almost 
all ports on the Spanish Main, there is a great deal of leprosy. 
Dysentery and bubonic plague are frequent visitors and—but what 
is the use? The list is as sickening as it is interminable. 

There is no sewer system, and, so far as one may judge from 
appearances, the streets are never cleaned. This, combined with 
the intense heat of the sun, produces an effect that hardly lends 
itself to a printable description. That same sun is capable of 
disintegrating not only refuse, but also the minds and bodies of 
the citizens of the town. There is no breeze. Not only that, but 
the air does not even flicker except in heat waves. It lies dead and 
lifeless, stagnant, until, gasping and choking, you feel the blood 
running into your head in hot tremors. That is a good time to seek 
the shade, and to lie down with a bit of ice at the back of your neck. 
There is an ice plant in Maracaibo, gracios a Dios! 

A story is current in Maracaibo of an American consul, now 
dead, who held his position in the face of appointee after appointee 
sent to relieve him. His method was simplicity itself. He con- 
ducted each new arrival to the city cemetery, and pointed out to the 
horror-stricken diplomat the graves of his fourteen predecessors. 
No comment was necessary; one look was enough, and there is a 
weekly steamer from Maracaibo to New York. 

Simon Bolivar, the liberator of Venezuela, is as usual well repre- 
sented. There is a plaza named in his honor, and an equestrian 
statue showing Bolivar in full uniform mounted on his favorite 

(Continued on page 38) 
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THE ARMY WORLD CRUISERS IN THE ALEUTIAN ISLANDS 


TRAV Ee 


Three of the four planes which the United States Army Air Service is sending around the world are shown above waiting in a harbor on the coast 
of that long train of peninsula and island which stretches as far west of San Francisco as San Francisco is west of New York. The flyers are here 
shown anxiously awaiting satisfactory weather conditions for the historic hop from North America to Japan, successfully accomplished in May. 


MAGELLANS OF THE NEW WORLD OF THE AIR 


The American Army’s Airplane Flight Around the World—The First Attempt at an Air Route 
from North America to Asia—Organization, Equipment and Personnel that Made the 


HE following telegrams 

from the President of the 

United States and the 
Secretary of War, sent Sunday 
morning, March 30th, to the 
“Round-the-World” flyers at 
Seattle, Washington, mark the 
beginning of the most spectacu- 
lar journey ever attempted in all 
history: 


FRoM THE PRESIDENT 


The “Round-the-World” Flight, 
Care Lieut. T: J. Koenig, 

Sand Point Airdrome, 

Seattle, Washington. 

More than four hundred years ago 
men first circumnavigated the world. 
Two years were required in which 
many hardships were endured and ex- 
treme vicissitudes of fortune encoun- 
tered. Now men travel around the 
earth by land and water in twenty- 
eight days. You are going to demon- 
strate the practicability of making 
such a voyage by air. Before another 
four hundred years this may be the 
safest and most comfortable way. 
Your countrymen will watch your 
progress with hope and record your 
success with pride. 

(Signed) Carvin Coo.ince. 


FRoM THE SECRETARY OF War 


The ‘“‘Round-the-World” Flight, 
Care Lieut. T. J. Koenig, 

Sand Point Airdrome, 

Seattle, Washington. 

The Army first explored west 
across our continent to the Pacific. 
Its soldiers found and guarded the 
trail for the covered wagons, the 
roads for the pony express and the 
routes for the railroads. The age of 
air travel finds the Army still the 
pioneer for transportation. Airways 
have been traced and marked. Your 
brother officers made the “round-the- 
world” flight from near the point 


Crossing of the Pacific Possible—Success Now Almost Certain 


By Lieut. Cortey P. McDarment, Arr Service, U.S.A. 
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THE AIR ROUTE AROUND THE WORLD 


It was a colossal undertaking to plan the route of the Army Flyers. 
It was necessary to obtain passport visas from fifteen different 
countries, and the actual schedule could not be prepared until per- 
mission to cross their territory had been received from all fifteen. 
The trip, about twenty-eight thousand miles in all, has been divided 
into six sections. The first section, from Los Angeles, California, 
to Attu Island in the North Pacific; the second, from Attu Island 
to Kagoshima, Japan; and the third, from Kagoshima to Calcutta, 
India, have all been successfully flown at the time of going to 
press—a total of more than twelve thousand miles, the greatest 
achievement in the history of aviation. 


where Lewis and Clark first saw the 
Pacific Ocean. May your expedition 
be of as much benefit to future gen- 
erations. I wish you luck and success. 
We will watch your daily achieve- 
ments with interest and pride. 


(Signed) JoHN W. WEEKS. 


Amid the roar of Liberty 
motors, eight men, inspired by 
the words of the above tele- 
grams, set out on the morning 
of April 2d to fly in a general 
westerly direction until they re- 
turn to the starting point some 


time this fall. One airplane fell. 
by the wayside on an uncharted, 


barren mountain top somewhere 
in Alaska, but the others are still 
carrying on. 

The President, the Secretary 
of War and the Congress ap- 
proved this flight project, and 
General Mason M. Patrick, 
Chief of the Army Air Service, 
was most energetic in carrying 
out this, the most ambitious 
journey since the days of Magel- 
lan. Never before has any flight 
started out better equipped for 
its purpose than this one was on 
the date of its departure. The 
aviators carried tools of all de- 
scriptions, and at convenient 
places around the world spare 
motors and wings were planted. 
But even with all the prelimi- 
naries carefully worked out, the 
flight is at best a pioneer, for it 
leads and has already led over 
trails strange and untried, and 
it is remarkably like the old 
covered wagon journeys of the 
early western settlers in the 
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United States. Instead 
of Indian attacks, how- 
ever, the drivers of the 
winged “wagons” of 
1924 combat = such 
mighty enemies as snow, 
rain, hail, sleet, storms, 
fogs, icebergs, mirages 
and starvation. Three 
planes have already suc- 
cessfully weathered the 
worst forms of these 
elements. 

According to the offi- 
cial War Department 
announcement, the pur- 
pose of the flight is “‘to 
demonstrate the feasi- 
bility with which aerial 
communication may be 
established between the 
various continents and 
to obtain desired infor- 
mation concerning the 
operation of present 
type aircraft in various 
climates of the world.” 
Such a flight has been 
deemed practicable éver 
since the transcontinen- 
tal non-stop journey of 
Lieutenants Macready 
and Kelly in May, 1923, 
during which 2700 miles 
were traversed in 26 hours and 50 minutes. No single leg of the 
world flight is even one-third of this transcontinental distance. The 
longest flight, 878 miles, to Japan, has been made. 

The path blazed by the renowned Portuguese mariner, Magellan, 
when he battled the seas around the globe, has not been followed 
by the aviators in this around-the-world flight. On the contrary. 
as much dry land was included in the route as possible, and the way 
has led over comparatively little water. The northern route that 
was selected and successfully flown over by three of the four air- 
planes that started avoids the dangers of long water trips. The 
four airplanes started out on the flight a month ahead of the original 
schedule. This was done for 
two reasons. First, because 
everything was ready, and sec- 
ond, in order that Alaska and 
the Aleutian Islands might be 
taken in easy stages. The un- 
usually bad weather and a few 
mishaps caused expected de- 
lays, but the Pacific was finally 
crossed only three days past the , 
original schedule. 

Quite a task fell upon the 
State Department when _ the 
world flight was planned. Pass- 
ports had to be obtained for 
passage over twenty-two coun- 
tries. Official communications 
had to be exchanged with all 
the countries en route to get 
“concessions” for the airplanes 
to fly over and land at the dif- 
ferent places, and the exact 
route was not definitely known 
until all the countries were 
heard from, which was just a 
few days before the departure 
of the flight. No uniform 
aerial laws exist as yet, and 
whenever airplanes of one 
country are to be flown over 
another, permission must be 
obtained, just like getting per- 
mission to establish a chain of 
grocery stores. 

The passports carried by the 


making flight. 


ONE OF THE WORLD CRUISERS IN FLIGHT 


For the first stages of the world flight the four Douglas planes were equipped with 

pontoons to enable them to land on the water. 

carry wheels, which, being much lighter, will give them greater ease in maneuvering, 

and greater speed. At Hull, England, the pontoons will be put back again for the 
difficult flight across the Atlantic. 


THE MEN WHO ARE FLYING AROUND THE WORLD 


Ranged about the globe on which they studied their course about 
the world are shown above the officers of the Army’s epoch- 
From left to right they are: 
Harding, Jr., Erik Nelson, Leigh Wade; Major F. L. Martin; 
Lieutenants L. P. Arnold, Lowell Smith, and Le Clare Schulze. 
Arnold and Schulze are alternate pilots. 
succeeded Major Martin as commander, following the latter’s 
accident on an uncharted mountain top in Alaska. 
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flyers are visaed by fif- 
teen countries, namely, 
England, France, Ger- 
many, Jugoslavia, Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Den- 
mark, Rumania, Japan, 
China, Siam, Bulgaria, 
Turkey, Persia, and 
Greece. As Turkey had 
no representative in 
Washington, Spain 
visaed the passport for 
her. 

The Japanese Island, 
Paramishuri, was the 
first foreign possession 
the flyers touched ex- 
cept Canada, and they 
reached this island on 
May 17th. 

The flight across the 
Pacific Ocean was an 
epoch-making event, for 
when the planes touched 
Japan, the entire world 
had been circumnavi- 
gated by air. May the 
17th will stand out as 
the date on which the 
world was actually cir- 
cled during the brief 
history of aviation. The 
British had already 
flown to Japan from 
London, both British and Americans have crossed the Atlantic, and 
the upper regions of Japan have been covered by Japanese aviators 
in the vicinity of the spot where the Americans landed. The daring 
French aviator, D’Oisy, has now made a record flight from Paris 
to Japan. 

The arrival of the American flyers through the fog over the 
little barren, snow-covered island, one of the “nutmegs” of Japan, 
was dramatic in the extreme. The United States destroyer, John 
D. Ford, and several Japanese vessels had been waiting for a num- 
ber of days for the aviators to arrive, and the weather in that 
vicinity had been perfect. On this, the foggiest day for weeks, 
at a moment when no one ex- 
pected, three black specks ap- 
peared out of the northern sky. 
Attention was first called to the 
airplanes by the peculiar whin- 
ing noise of the three motors. 
The boats tried to split their 
whistles with welcome salutes, 
and when the aviators landed 
and were taken on board there 
was a demonstration of joy 
that only Americans can ap- 
preciate. While good weather 
had extended around the 
Japanese islands, the aviators 
had been getting wireless re- 
ports of heavy storms and 
other unsuitable conditions 
from ships in the mid-Pacific, 
and at the little harbor of Attu 
Island in the Aleutians, from 
which the final hop-off was 
made, the weather had been so 
bad that the planes could not 
leave the water. When the 
flight was at last started a snow- 
storm was in progress, but fav- 
orable conditions had been re- 
ported farther out in the ocean 
and along the coast of Kam- 
chatka. It was decided by the 
flyers that bad conditions close 
by were a lesser evil than those 
out in the cold, unfrequented 
areas of the North Pacific, 
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From Calcutta to England they will 
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Lieutenants John 


Lieutenant Smith has 
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ONE OF GREENLAND’S MOUNTAINS 


In spite of the old hymn, Greenland’s mountains are not very icy, except in winter. 
When the American Army Flyers reach Angmagsalik, above which the great peak of 
Ingolfs Fjeld rises to a height of 600U feet, they will be the first airplanes to visit 
Greenland. At this point the flyers will be within a day’s flight of the North Pole. 


An admirable bit of initiative was shown by the flyers after the 
planes had taken the air for the jump across the water. The snow- 
storm around Attu was soon left behind, and clear weather en- 
countered for several leagues. But after a few hundred miles 
out, strong head winds came up which retarded the speed of the 
planes and the course was altered slightly to the northward, hoping 
to avoid a storm that might be following the wind. A severe flurry 
of snow filled the air and surrounded the little fleet. The aviators 
drew their crafts close together in order to keep in sight of one 
another. After battling this storm for about an hour, the leader 
gave a signal to alter the course in a definite direction. Each of 
the other pilots knew what it meant. They were going to put in at 
the forbidden Russian Bering Isles that lie midway between the 
Aleutians and the coast of Asia. No political relations existed with 
Russia and no permission had been granted the Americans to stop 
at a port of that country, but it was a case of any port in a storm. 
By a nice piece of navigating the planes arrived over the Islands, 


THE SEMIANNUAL STEAMER AT IVIGTUT, GREENLAND 


When it is realized that even the steamer does not visit this Greenland town more 
than once in six months, it may be imagined that the arrival of the flyers will 
create a stir. 


to-island flights through Japan. 


where clear weather was found, and after locating — 


a sheltered bay, the storm-weary aviators rested 
their pontoons in smooth water and cast anchor. 
They longed to go ashore and stretch their legs 
and get warm food, but the political situation for- 
bade! Any ideas the flyers may have had about 
taking a chance and going ashore were soon dis- 
pelled, for a boatload of Russians bearing a 
brilliant Red flag put out to the anchored planes 
and warned the aviators against coming to the 
land. Then Lieutenant Smith, the Commander of 
the flight, gave them his reply: 

“We are going to get away from your island, 
damned soon too.” 

And they did. After cleaning a few distributors 
and looking after some spark plugs, the flight con- 
tinued on the way, this time bearing to the south- 
west, where they soon picked up the big volume 
of black smoke of the volcano of Shiveluch, which 
rises 9900 feet above the water level, can be 
‘seen from several hundred miles at sea and affords 
the first view of the peninsula of Kamchatka. 

After a brief rest in the Kurile Islands, the 
aviators pushed rapidly down the long string of 
little islands to Japan proper. Sometimes they 
made two of the scheduled stops in one day. The 
remarkable change in climate was frequently com- 
mented on by the flyers as they passed from the 
cold Kuriles to the temperate part of north central 
Japan, and then followed their arrival in the warm 
cherry-blossom land around the capital, where 
Arctic flying suits were passé. An example of the 
wisdom of choosing men who thoroughly knew every part of 
their engines and airplanes was shown on one of these island- 
After the planes had taken the 
air at one point, Lieutenant Smith’s engine got out of order 
through a shorting switch. He waved the other planes onward 
while he landed and, with Lieutenant Arnold, his assistant, re- 
paired the instrument in fifteen minutes and soon rejoined the 
other flyers. 

When the aviators reached Tokyo the Exclusion Act feeling was 
at its height. But so strongly do the Japanese people admire per- 
sonal bravery that they overwhelmed with ovations ‘these! American 
aviators who had scoffed at the terrors of the mad Pacific and, 
leaving the rising sun behind, had settled like huge swans upon 
the placid lagoons studded with the ancient temples of the gods. 
Such a feat was beyond praise. It appealed to the Japanese imagi- 
nation as nothing else had ever done. The Americans landed near 
Tokyo eight years to a day after Art Smith, famous acrobatic flyer, 
gave the Japanese people such a demonstration of 
American flying skill that stolid officials wept when 
he landed. The leader of the world flight also 
being named Smith has created an impression*in 
Japan that all the members of the Smith family in 
the United States are wonderful flyers. 

Leaving Kasumigaura, the Japanese naval base 
and airplane repair base near Tokyo, on June 2d, 
little time was lost in flying to the other points in 
southern Japan and, when Kagoshima was reached, 
a final grooming was given the airplanes for the 
flight across the monsoon-infested China Sea. This 
flight was one of the most dangerous of any be- 
cause of the suddenness of the storms and the 
fury with which they strike. It is literally a place 
“where the dawn comes up like thunder, out of 
China ’cross the Bay.” When the three airplanes 
started across this sea they flew close formation 
and dodged storms for a while. Suddenly Lieu- 
tenant Smith gave a sign that he was in distress 
and would put back. The other planes hovered 
high and circled back with him until nearly to the 
land, when he waved them on and limped back 
to the sheltered cove with a partly disabled engine. 
The remaining two planes pushed on to Shanghai, 
610 miles away, and landed a little over six hours 
later, on June 6th. Lieutenant Smith soon got 
his engine back in good running order and _ fol- 
lowed two days later. After two days in Shanghai, 
the flyers sped on to Amoy, 550 miles distant. 
Only one day did they tarry here before winging 


the lives and 


beauty and sun 
‘alchemy, had 


these nature- 
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that they should 
choose such 
names for their 
children ! 
When we re- 
alized that this 
mountain land, 
of wondrous at- 
mospheric  ef- 
fects, of rare 


been trodden 
familiarly for 
generations by 


loving Red 
Willow People, 
that these were 
the home 
mount ains— 
pee-ah-nah-nah- 
mah—oft these 
past students of 
color , form, 
and symbolism, 
we compre- 
hended as never 
before the im- 
mediate influ- 
ence exerted by 


faith of the 
Indians. 
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dominated, soft 
warm browns 
leading to reds 
in the oak brush, 
touches of glad 
singing reds in 
rose haws, bar- 
berries, and 
paint brushes, 
while pervading 
all _ were the 
languor ous, 
mellow yellows 
of this  sun- 
filled landscape. 

The gala cos- 
tumes of the 
Red Willows 
were as varied 
as the colors on 
Nature’s _ pal- 
ette. Not only 
did one see 
gorgeous crea- 
tures blanketed 
in’ wivid. “red, 
blue, green, or 
orange, but 
moving across 


PREHISTORIC WRITINGS OF NEW MEXICO the pueblo walls 
one might dis- 


Nature upon The Indian has a history and a legend very much older than anything the white man can boast. These cover a figure 
king bably intended by m f btle signifi igh i = 
ancient markings were pro aDly ende y means of some subtle significance to frighten away tribes 

bent upon attacking the stronghold which the man on the right is entering. 


robed in brown 
whose shades 
toned in ex- 


And not only must Nature have sustained the poetic religion quisitely with the brown of the walls; while charming pictures were 
and inspired the music, music full of mystery and imagination of made by costumes of soft sage green and dull yellow, or of beauti- 


these her children, but have aroused the warmth of their color- fully harmonized shades of green. Green, an unusual color for men, 
loving artistic natures. How could such poetic people fail to re- but one which was particularly satisfying to the eye both in the yel- 
spond to the subtle changes of the seasons, to the joyous awakening low harvest fields and against the brown walls, was evidently one of 
of spring when, as one of their names phrased it, Green-summer-is- _ the favorite colors, perhaps because the one most familiarly observed 
coming, to the triumphant, flamboyant passing of the year when the in the woods and fields. Now a soft green shirt set off by a tawny 


Last-fall-flowers are blooming. When the strong sunshine of cloud- face above it, now a black shirt was fairly lit up by the keen 
less skies makes brilliant the many festal colors that deck the green of a blanket tied around the waist, and again the picture was 


mountains, one understands the name 
Mountains-full-of-color given by one of 
these native poets to his son. 

Who can say how much the rare sense 
of color harmonies shown in the beautiful 
Red Willow costumes may have been de- 
veloped by intimate association with Na- 
ture in this flush of her autumnal glory, 
when strong contrast and multiform tints 
could be dwelt on by the Indians roaming 
among them? Then from hunting in the 
dark spruce timber of the high mountain 
sides they descended through the radiant 
yellow aspens, through the green pines and 
the ruddy oaks to the mesa floored with 
pale green sagebrush, topped with creamy 
autumn bloom, touched up here and there 
by the pale purple lupin’s Last-fall- 
flowers. A step lower led them to the 
creek bottoms, where the most barbaric 
color lover could find full satisfaction in 
rich color masses and the more refined and 
imaginative—a dreamy, poetic face is re- 
called by the words—he rejoiced by deli- 
cate color harmonies and views. of softly 
tinted landscapes. For in these creek bot- 
toms lay parklike circles within golden 
bowers, circles yellow-floored with the 
golden brushes’ massive blooms; hedged 
by low, yellow-leafed birches and willows 
whose slender branches made _ exquisite 
golden tracery across the clear blue sky; 


_ while in the interspaces high cottonwood 


boles raised golden arms that framed vistas 
revealing distant blue mountains. Rich 
notes of color that the Indians love pre- 


made by a rich green blanket hanging 
straight from the bronze face to the 
ground, one with a bright touch of red at 
the bottom recalling bright barberries in 
dark foliage. A picturesque figure and 
one of the most artistic workers of the 
tribe wore a magenta shirt set off by a buff 
loin cloth, the color scheme being carried 
out by buckskin leggins and yellow mocca- 
sins streaked red for the rays of the set- 
ting sun, the sun streaks pronouncing him 
a member of the sun clan. 

Warm monotints glowing like autumn 
foliage, soft artistically harmonized shades 
as delicate as a filigree of yellow birch 
leaves against a blue sky, and rich strong 
contrasts as striking as dark evergreens 
above soft yellow cottonwoods were all 
used by these color-loving people. What- 
ever originality and audacity they showed 
in the use of color, their results were al- 
ways pleasing. A horseman whose necker- 
chief, as vivid as an autumn leaf, set off 
his black shirt, on dismounting might dis- 
close a white loin skirt; but, though 
startling, the combination proved dis- 
tinctly interesting. Black and_ vivid 
autumnal yellow were also frequently com- 
bined with as pleasing an affect as that 
of a circle of sunlit yellow aspens in a 
somber spruce forest. For the costumes 
as the names of the Red Willow People 


A DIGNIFIED COUPLE 


These. two Indians are of the San Felipe all harked back to Nature. 

tribe. They are probably staunch retainers The inspiration for their music seemed 

of their old natural mythology although they - 

er auenheneiciace “which they present. to to come from the same source, their songs 
civilization, orthodox Catholics. being wild natural songs which, like the 
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wind in the trees, went well with the woods. Their weird chants with 
their deep undertones, their turns of mystery and melancholy, and 
their outbursts of joy might well express what generations of such 
impressionable poetic lovers of Nature had felt in the strength of 
their hills, the mystery of their companion peaks lost in the clouds, 
the beauty of white mist trailing over the mountains, in the sudden 
rapture of yellow woods glorified by the smile of the Sun God. 

At a camp 
hicheeacupee the 
mountains we 
were sometimes 
roused in the 
morning by 
clear, subli- 
mated tones of 
the Indian flute 
suggesting the 
invocation of a 
sun worshiper 
to the sun ris- 
ing over the 
cold dark moun- 
tain wall, flood- 
ing the forest 
with warmth 
and light, and 
one day two In- 
dian hunters, 
seeing our camp 
fire, followed 
its light till they 
found us. Sun 
Buffalo and 
Summer Deer, 
they proved, 
and they with 
Sun Elk our 
camp man 
joined us 
around our eve- 
ning fire. An 
Apache flute, 
merely a piece 
of iron pipe 
with four holes 
on the side and open at both ends, one end being rested against the 
knee, the other blown through, proved a surprisingly good pipe of 
Pan, lending itself readily to Indian music. The three musicians 
passed it around, each one playing his particular love song on it, 
for the flute was used for love songs. Each boy was supposed to 
compose his own and keep to that, possibly for purposes of identi- 
fication by his sweetheart. He might give his song to a friend if 
he wished, but that was another matter. We listened with peculiar 
enjoyment, for the music was full of suggestions of delicate fancy 
and idealization, fit tribute of mountain-wandering lad to flower- 
picking maiden. 

Lifted out of their reserve by the flute playing, the Indian trio 
with the air of being at home in their own mountains sang some 
of the folk songs of their people, songs without words but attuned 
to themes of love, war, and religion. Seated on the ground with 
the light of the camp fire on their strong dark faces, hooded in 
bright blankets to keep off the cold mountain air, they made a 
striking picture with an appropriate setting ; for, beyond them, over 
the forest, the cliffs of their beloved mountains stood out dimly 
in the moonlight. 

The shrill outbursts of the racing dance broke the stillness, and 
then came songs from the deer and buffalo dances, made graphic 
by descriptions of old-time hunts. Their forefathers sang these 
songs as prayers before starting out, “to gentle the herd,”’ that they 
might meet with success on their hunt. War songs of other 
days, the Indians sang, too, telling of the years when the mountains 
were kept posted with sentinels to. watch for raiding bands of 
enemies. Then, with boyish zest, they told of the last raid of their 
forbears for the scalps of the invaders. 

The music, which was full of dramatic realism, was rendered with 
spirit, but the buffalo song and the war song were already given 
with such evident perspective that we were impressed anew with 
the crying need for immediate work on Indian music. Phono- 
graphic records of Zuni music have been taken and some of the 
musical instruments of other pueblos collected, but there is a rich 
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tasteful use of color in their dress. 


A TAOS INDIAN AND HIS HORSE 


A characteristic of the Taos Indians which does not appear in a mere photograph is the extraordinarily 

All kinds of reds and greens in all conceivable shades, as if to 

match the many-colored splendor of their environment, appear in the daily costume of the people of 
this historic pueblo. 
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TRAVE 


field still untouched and the time left to explore it is all too short. 
The buffaloes are gone and the buffalo song is no longer even a 
vital memory. The war song, sung no longer in battle by the peace- 
ful, agricultural Pueblos, will soon lose all its zest. Indeed, the 
old Indian music, rare folk music, is passing away, and too prompt 
action cannot be taken to prevent its loss. 

The Indian music, the poetry, and mythology, rare ethnological 
treasures are all 
threatened by 
an engulfing 
civilization. 
And as we 
study the old, 
unspoiled mem- 
bers of the Red 


Willow _ tribe, 
those who have 
held to their 


traditions; as 
we consider the 
relation of their 
civilization to 
ours, there re- 
mains to give us 
pause their atti- 
tude toward 
life. Singularly | 
sane their sim-— 
ple life seems in 
our age Gp 
hurry 
strife, of lust 
for gold, of 
mad pursuit of 
worldly success, 
and of the dis- 
eased products 
of our so-called 
civilization. If 
they can, by in- 
dustrious labor, 
but raising 
enough for 
their homely 
needs, they are 
content. Money is forgotten. They turn to the enjoyment of 
life, to the fulfillment of their duty to their people. They practice 
their simple arts, they indulge their dramatic instincts, they 
wander over the mountains noting flowers, birds, and beasts, 
watching sun, stars, and sky—claiming their birthright, the beauty 
and glory of the universe. 
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WHERE THE RED WILLOW PEOPLE LIVE 


It is in the north central portion of the state of New Mexico 

that the free Indians of the Southwest may be seen to best advan- 

tage. Taos, with its colony of artists, bears witness to the white 
man’s appreciation of their charm. 


mUGUST, 1924 


OLD gray mist 
surrounded the 
camp. Close at 
hand the tents 
loomed large through 
the fog. Beyond, the 
gaunt, dead cotton- 
woods were dim sen- 
tinels on the lower 
hillsides. A hundred 
yards away the land- 
scape faded into the 
semidarkness of the 
early morning. Occa- 
sionally a dash of 
rain pattered upon 
the tents and show- 
ered our horses as we 
saddled them for the 
day’s ride. We might 
naturally have been 
displeased with the weather and discouraged at our prospects, but no 
one grumbled ; for we knew that such mildly unpleasant atmospheric 
conditions were almost ideal for our visit to the Valley of Ten Thou- 
sand Smokes and its many startling wonders. Certainly, cold and 
moisture were much to be preferred to sunshine and wind. Most 
bright days are windy days on the Alaska Peninsula; and when it 
blows in the Katmai region the wind sweeps through the passes and 
drives a blast of keen, cutting sand with blinding violence from 
which the only escape is the shelter of a canyon or a tent. 

In the last few days we had descended the valley of Savonoski 
River to the head of Naknek Lake, where there was once a thriving 
village of Aleut natives. There they had varied the monotony of 
catching salmon and trout in the lake and river with trapping and 
hunting in the adjacent mountains. But now the village is deserted ; 
since the eruption of Mt. Katmai in June, 1912, not a native dares 
to live there. Although it is about twenty miles in a straight line 
from Katmai Volcano, it was altogether too close for comfort when 
the mountain blew its head off in the series of violent explosions 
which occurred at that time. 

One can well imagine the fear which descended upon that little 
community of ignorant natives, entirely cut off from all contact 
with the surrounding world, when, without warning, the eruption 
almost overwhelmed them. For~days the choking dust and gray 
ashes from the volcano completely blotted out the light of the sun. 
A succession of severe earthquakes combined with terrific electric 
storms heightened their distress ; rain water, washing sulphuric acid 
from the vapor-laden air, stung their faces and burned their clothes. 
Though they had never heard of Pompeii and Herculaneum they 
needed no one to tell them of the fate which might be theirs if the 
eruption continued long or increased in violence. As a matter of 
fact, they were just outside the danger zone, for a couple of feet 
of ashes fell at that place ; but just as soon as the atmosphere cleared 
and daylight returned they all departed post haste to the other end 
of the lake, forty miles farther away from the line of volcanic 
peaks which forms the backbone of the peninsula. It is doubt- 
ful if a single one has ever since returned, even on a hunting 
expedition. 

From the deserted village with its decaying log huts, overgrown 
by grass and weeds, our route led up the valley of the River Ukak. 
The sources of this stream are close to the foot of Katmai in the 
Valley of the Smokes. Several of its headwaters are boiling 
brooks which rise among hot springs and steam vents. Some of its 
tributaries, however, come from outside the volcanic area and are 
fed by melting snows and tiny glaciers. Where we approached 
the river its waters were spread over a desolate, barren, sandy flat, 
more than half a mile in width. The lower hillsides were crowded 
with the bare gray skeletons of trees, which had been killed by 


The expedition’s cook seated upon a 


| volcanic bomb of “bread crust” not 
made in his oven. Bombs of this kind 
of lava were hurled to great heights 
from Mt. Katmai during the eruption 

of 1912. 
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THE VALLEY OF VANISHING SMOKES 


A Wonderland of Steam and Ash—How a Mountain Blew its Head Off—Cold 
Air and Hot Water in a Valley of Ghosts—Within a Stone’s Throw 


ot Inferno 


By KirtLtey F. MatuHer 


Photographs by the United States Geological Survey 


the blast of hot gas and scorching dust, which swept down the 
valley at the time of the eruption. Waist-high grass and alder 
thickets fill the intervening spaces and do their best to restore the 
verdure of the once forest-clad slopes. Out in the midst of the 
stream flat are other thousands of tree trunks partially buried in 
the sands swept round them by the rushing waters. 

Where we forded it, the Ukak was only ankle deep, but its waters 
were outspread in a dozen wide channels shifting hither and yon 
across the sand. At that place the water was only lukewarm, but 
as we journeyed upstream, crossing and recrossing the westernmost 
channel, its temperature increased until a couple of miles above our 
ford it was steaming hot. There the flood plain of the river 
abruptly ends. All the upper part of the valley is filled with a great 
mass of sand and pumice, the margin of which is a cliff thirty to 
fifty feet high, rising perpendicularly to a smooth surface which 
slopes gradually upward toward the valley head. 

With the needs of our horses in mind we had made our camp 
just at the edge of the sand flow, where, on the hillsides beyond its 
reach, the grass had again sprung up luxuriantly. From one of the 
low knolls near camp a glorious panorama lay before us. On 
either side, in the foreground, were lobes of the great sand flow left 
when the group of little hills had checked its onrush and divided its 
flood like a promontory jutting out into the sea of moving sand. 
The nearer margin of the flow had been trenched by Windy Creek, 


ONE OF THE TEN THOUSAND SMOKES 


Superheated steam and sulphurous vapor, as furious as anything 
Dante ever imagined, roar from the vents of this Alaskan Inferno, 
a valley at the foot of the great Alaska Peninsula. 
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WHITE RUIN WHERE: THERE WAS ONCE A FOREST 


The lower hillsides of the valley into which Katmai poured its fury are crowded with the the bare, gray skeletons of trees killed by the blast of hot 
gas and scorching dust which swept down over them at the time of the eruption. It is a place of ashen stumps and boiling brooks where nothing but 


winding down from the right and swinging past in front of us 
to add its cool waters to the heated Ukak, far off at our left. In 
the distance, at the head of Windy Creek, towered Mount Mageik, 


snow-clad, majestic, with a 
plume of steam rising from the 
crater on its summit to mingle 
with the fleecy clouds hovering 
overhead. Close at hand the 
long, low scarp at the farther 
side of the channel of Windy 
Creek drops away abruptly from 
the broad, flat expanse of the 
surface of thé flow which rises 
almost imperceptibly until lost to 
sight around a curve in the wide 
valley in the middle of our pic- 
ture. Not far away, upon its 
surface, tracing the gash cut by 
Lethe Creek, is a long line of 
feathery steam pinions. Fol- 
lowed to the left, this line con- 
verges with another similar 
steam-marked trench which in- 
dicates the course of Knife 
Creek just beyond. These two 
hot streams unite with Windy 
Creek at Three Forks, near the 
lower end of the flow, to form 
Ukak River. Far up the valley, 
across the flickering screens, 
waving pillars of billowing 
vapor mark the location of some 
of the steam vents and fumaroles 
which give the valley its name. 
Beyond and above, Knife Peak 
hides shyly in the clouds. — 

No one complained when the 
cook called us from our blankets 
an hour before sunrise and we 
found ourselves in the cold, gray 
mist of that August morning. 
Breakfast over, all hands were 
quickly mounted, and our little 
cavalcade climbed the low cliff 
at the margin of the great sand 
flow and hastened up the valley. 
We journeyed steadily along for 
several miles upon the flat sur- 
face of the hard-packed pumice. 
To our surprise we found the 
going very easy, although our 
horses never quite became accus- 
tomed to the hollow sound of 
their footsteps, occasioned by the 


new grass and encroaching young alders can be found. 


THE RIVER LETHE 
The River Lethe, unrecognizable as the forest brook it must have 
been before 1912, flows in a deep gash in the floor of the Valley 


of Ten Thousand Smokes and wisps of vapor rise curiously from 
its heated waters. 


many tiny cavities in the pumice beneath their feet. We found 
it necessary to pick oir way with some caution through the fog in 
order to avoid the steep-walled trenches, carved by the several 


tiny streams that are already bus- 
ily engaged in the huge task of 
carrying away the sand and 
cleaning out the valley. At our 
left was the canyon of Lethe 
Creek, cut a hundred feet deep 
into the sand and pumice of the 
flow. Its precipitous walls dis- 
closed the variegated colors, 
which in places characterize the 
pumice: splashes of brilliant car- 
mine, vermilion and maroon, 
purple and lavender, as well as 
yellow and brown, make the can- 
yon walls a veritable riot of 
color. 

Five or six miles from camp, 
however, we came to steam 
vents which were decidedly 
alive. At first our horses shied 
from the wisps of steam which 
rose lazily from tiny fissures or 
little tubular openings on the 
surface of the flow. The farther 
we went the more numerous and 
the more boisterous these be- 
came, until ere long we reached 
“The Twins.” Here there are 
two holes, three or four feet in 
diameter and of unknown depth, 
from which the steam is roaring 
in giant columns. Rushing forth 
as though from the escape-valve 
of an enormous boiler, the super- 
heated vapors have blown out 
from the vents a considerable 
mass of sticky, blue-gray mud 
and formed a low cone, two or 
three feet in height. Around 
about these and other similar 
fumaroles the blue mud_ has 
spread over the ground, and its 
surface had dried and caked. 
Our horses’ hoofs frequently 
broke through the hardened sur- 
face layer and punctured the 
steaming, slippery muds _ be- 
neath. Each footprint became a 
new steam vent, a tiny fumarole 
with its plume of rising vapor. 

Although there is not a green 


THE GREAT SAND FLOW IN THE VALLEY OF SMOKES 


The two illustrations above, with those directly opposite, make a panorama of the entire valley. In the foreground is a creek which has cut a cliff 
out of the sand; beyond this, at the left is the River Lethe hidden by a smoke screen. Far up toward the head of the valley are countless fumaroles, 
or smoke holes, from which constantly rise waving pillars of sulphurous vapor. 


tree nor even a blade of grass in view of the camp site, it has a 
number of unique advantages. The temperature of the ground, a 
few inches below the surface, is somewhere between 125° and 200° 
Fahr., and one needs no blankets in his steam-heated tent at night. 
A shallow hole in the ground serves as cook stove and is actually 
a steam-table. A pot of beans or rice placed in the hole is quickly 
heated to boiling temperature and there kept as long as desired. 
Only a few feet away, on the hillside above the sand flow, is a great 
snow bank which supplies ice water of refreshing purity. The 
only need for fire is in frying bacon or flap-jacks, without which 
no camp could possibly be a success. 

Here we left our horses and hastened on foot toward Novarupta, 
the little crater near the head of the valley from which much of 
the red-hot pumice had presumably been ejected. Near it the 
fumaroles attain their climax in numbers, temperature and volume. 
The hills on either side of this part of the valley are broken by 
fissures and faults, and many steam jets issue’from the rock walls 
above the sand flow. One mountainside, overlooking the Novarupta 
crater, has been so completely shattered by the earth movements 
which accompanied the eruption that blocks of solid rock fall from 
its precipitous face and crash down into the valley every few 
moments. 

The rim of the crater 
stands two hundred feet 
above the surrounding 
valley floor, and is like- 
wise composed of sand 
and pumice. We picked 
our way with some trepi-- 
dation among the many 
steam jets on its slope and 
finally gained the crest of 
the rim. Within its cir- 
cle, about a quarter of a 
mile in diameter, is a 
great plug of solid lava 
exactly like a cork stuck 
in the neck of a bottle. 
The moat between the 
crater rim and the steep 
sides of the lava plug is 
twenty or thirty feet in 
depth and almost con- 
stantly filled with stray 
vapors from the steaming 
rocks on either side. Ap- 
parently the closing phase 
of the eruption here in- 
volved the pushing up)of 
a stiff mass of viscous 
lava under insufficient 
pressure to cause it to ex- 
plode. Even as it con- 


gealed into vesicular glass it was pushing outward, for the flow 
lines in the glass indicate that it spread out like a mushroom, almost 
to fill the crater. 

Scattered here and there among the steam vents near the crater 
rim are great bombs which seem to have been thrown high into 
the air and are composed of material like that in the lava plug. 
Most of them have a cracked and broken surface shell which makes 
the name, “bread-crust bombs,” not inappropriate. 

Although several years have now passed since the remarkable 
and unique natural phenomena of this region were made known, 
and despite the evident interest awakened among the many who 
believe in seeing America first, very few tourists have as yet visited 
the Katmai region. Probably less than a hundred individuals all 
told have set foot in the Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes since 
the eruption, which transformed it from an ordinary and quite 
uninteresting valley, into a veritable inferno. The place has been 
shunned simply because of its inaccessibility and remoteness. The 
Pacific coast of the Alaska Peninsula is one of the most unfriendly 
coasts on all the seven seas. Only lately have suitable harbors been 
found for shelter from the storms for which Shelikof Strait is 

(Continued on page 40) 


FORDING THE RUINED UKAK RIVER 


Above is shown the pack train of the recent Geological Survey expedition into the Valley of Ten Thousand 

Smokes fording the Ukak River through a waste of “gassed” trees and volcanic sands at the foot of the valley. 

Although the valley has been made a national monument it is estimated that unless there is a new eruption the 
famous smokes will have disappeared in forty or fifty years. 
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TRAVELS 


THE MOTLEY ARMY OF ABYSSINIA ON PARADE, 


The nondescript rabble composing the Abyssinian army, equipped with rifles, revolvers, spears and curved swords, does not parade with the 
methodical dignity of a Prussian battalion, but the soldiers are savage fighters with magnificent courage. They give no quarter, and they mutilate 
their dead. Menelik the Great, Abyssinia’s most powerful ruler, brought his country to a position of dignity and earned™the respect of the great 
powers; Lidj Yasu, his son, became an apostate from the official faith, precipitated civil war, and plunged the nation back into medievalism. 


DARK SONS OF SHEBAS EINE 


Abyssinia, Ancient Nation of Christianity—A Line of Kings that Springs from Solomon—Ras 
Tafari, Regent—Ethiopia Past and Present—Manners and Customs of an 
Unconquered People 


Review By RicHARD PECKHAM 


LTHOUGH the people of the United States of America 
in are among the greatest travelers in the world, there is 

among us an undercurrent of apathy toward the faraway 
and the strange. I was recently talking with a gentleman who is, 
among other things, a member of the Explorer’s Club, about New 
Guinea. After some conversation it developed that he did not 
know that New Guinea and British Guiana were not one and the 
same thing. Mr. Charles F. Rey, author of “Abyssinia As It Is 
Today,” remarks that he has found among his compatriots (he is an 
Englishman) a similar state of mind regarding Abyssinia. 

To begin with, Abyssinia lies in Africa just south and west of 
the Red Sea and the Gulf of Aden, separated from the coast by 
the sandy region which comprises Eritrea and French, British and 
Italian Somaliland. Addis Ababa, the capital city, in the heart 
of the country, is scarcely further from the equator than it is 
from the Red Sea. The interior is not sand desert, like the coast, 
but mountainous and fairly well watered. The country which we 
know today as Abyssinia is very different in geographical form from 
that ancient land which prior to 1896 was such a tempting thorn for 


England, France and Italy to prick themselves upon. In that year* 


the Abyssinian Emperor, Menelik, defeated the Italians decisively 
and won for himself and his people the right to be considered 
and dealt with as a sovereign nation. Abyssinia is today what 
Menelik made it, an empire under a single powerful head com- 
prising a territory more than three times the size of the United 
Kingdom. For a general description of some of the interesting 


features of this remarkable country I cannot do better than quote 
Mr. Rey: 


“Apart from the capital, the most important towns are, perhaps, 
Dirre-Daoua, the main halt on the railway between Addis and the 
coast; Harrar, the center and market town of the province of the 
same name, known as the Garden of Abyssinia, the ancient city 
which Burton was the first white man to visit, and which he de- 
scribed so graphically in “First Footsteps in Africa”; Axum, far 
away to the north of Tigré, the holy city of Abyssinia, the crowning 
place of its Emperors, the repository of many of its oldest tradi- 


_.* (Unconquered Abyssinia—As.It Is Teday. By Charles F. R ith 
illustrations and a map. Philadelphia, J. B. Linninestt Comme) oa G. S. Wi 


tions ; Lalibala, a small place in Lasta, famous only for the wonder- 
ful churches cut out of the solid rock by the Zaguean king of the 
same name in the twelfth century ; Gondar, in Amhara, the ancient 
capital made famous by the Portuguese. 

“Many and fascinating are the legends and even the historical 
happenings associated with these old places, and even today the 
traveler can see the wonderful obelisks erected centuries ago at 
Axum by the ancient rulers of the land to commemorate their ex- 
peditions and victories. Some of the huge columns are still stand- 
ing, many more have fallen, but all of them bear eloquent tribute to 
the engineering skill of this old people which, many hundreds of 
years ago, without the aid of all the machinery which we have 
today, were able to hew out their great monoliths and hoist them 
up into position. There is scope for much research and excavation 
work at Axum; a little has been done by a German mission, and 
Mr. Theodore Bent has written an interesting treatise on the 
inscriptions he found there as the result of a short visit. But only 
the surface of the subject has been scratched. 


“Some of the old palaces and bridges built by the Portuguese in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries near Gondar are still stand- 
ing; sadly battered by time and neglect, but still very beautiful. 

“The most remarkable and the least known, however, of all these 
old remains are the extraordinary churches of Lalibala. These 
have, so far as I know, been visited by Europeans on four occasions 
only; once in 1520 by Alvarez, to whom we owe a remarkable 
description of them; twice by Frenchmen, and once by a German. 
I believe that another expedition was on its way when we left the 
country, but I do not know whether they were successful in getting 
there. 

“Lalibala, who reigned at the end of the twelfth or the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, is generally credited with the execution 
of these remarkable works, but some antiquarians have placed them 
as far back as the fifth century; it is at least possible that they 
were begun at that period and gradually completed through the 
ages. The work must have been a colossal task; the churches are 
literally hollowed out of the rock, walls, floors, ceilings, windows, 
and doorways being as perfectly shaped and chiseled as though 
built up in the ordinary way. 


A MUSTER OF CHIEFS 


large as the standing army of the United States. 
whenever called. Bullets and cartridges frequently pass as 


Though Abyssinia is a strictly feudal nation with many of the characteristics of medieval Europe, yet it can gather together an army twice as 
Every freeman is trained in warfare and in the use of arms and is ready to become a soldier 
currency in the market places of this warlike people. 


Here is a group of chiefs 


armed with a variety of weapons ranging from modern rifles to spears and shields of ancient design. A lion’s mane worn as a cape is the impressive 
insignia of high rank. 


“Tradition relates that the design and site of these churches were 


' revealed to Lalibala in a vision, and that on awakening from his 
_ trance he at once set to work on the task, which occupied twenty- 


four years. He caused the necessary tools for excavating and carving 


_ the rock to be forged, bought the land from its occupiers, assembled 
_ the people and allotted to each one his share of the undertaking. 
_ Angels worked with the laborers by day, and carried on the work 
alone by night, so that when the men came to their work in the 
| morning they found that for every yard they had accomplished in 
| the preceding day three yards had been done during the night by 


the labor of their invisible celestial assistants. 
“A more prosaic record, however, states that the king caused 
400 or 500 Egyptian workmen to be brought over from Alexandria 


; and Jerusalem—a sufficiently formidable undertaking in itself, 


given the distance of Lalibala from the sea (250 miles as the crow 
flies) and the difficulties of travel in those times. 
“There are in all eleven churches, although, as two of them are 


| hollowed out of a single rock, the number is frequently given as 


ten. They are in two groups, one of six and one of four, and a 
single one, that of St. George, stands alone; they vary considerably 
in size and design, some being of a more elaborate character, and 
more delicately worked than others.— 

“The largest and most beautiful is that of Medine-Allem, or the 


| Saviour of the World, and a description of this one may perhaps 
| given an idea of the nature of these constructions. 


“Tt stands in a courtyard, which is itself hollowed out of the 


| rock, and is 109 feet in length by 75% feet wide: the walls are 
| in places over 6% feet in thickness. 
| by a number of square columns or buttresses, which support arches 
| thrown from one to the other, meeting in a sort of vault above the 
| top of the church. Inside there are five naves, each containing seven 


It is surrounded externally 


square columns very well worked with arches dropping a little 


| below the vaulted roof, which is beautifully chiseled and very high. 
| There is an altar with a canopy over it, long and narrow with much 
| tracery, and several doorways consisting of a number of arches 


diminishing in size as they go inwards. There are also statues 
carved in the wall but standing out from it. 

“Alvarez says that the tracery work is so fine that ‘neither a 
jeweller in silver nor a worker of wax in wax, could do more 
work.’ And every part of each of the eleven churches is carved 


out of a single rock—walls, roof, altars, canopies, columns, statues, 


| doorways, and windows, truly such a work on such a scale is 
| almost worthy to rank as one of the wonders of the world. 


“There are other monolithic churches in Abyssinia, but none to 
compare with these in size or beauty or elaboration; and these and 
the still older obelisks of Axum are practically the only monuments 


in the country linking it with its remote and little known past. The 
inscriptions on the Axumite stones are particularly interesting as 
showing the connection between Abyssinia and Arabia through the 
Himyaritic writing which indicates Saban influence ; further proof 
of this connection has been obtained during the present year by the 
excavations carried out in Tchertcher (Southern Abyssinia) by a 
French expedition. This mission, under the direction of the R.P. 
Azais, who was previously engaged for nearly twenty years in 
missionary work in the country, and supported by various French 
official and learned sources, such as the Museum of the Louvre, 
and the Académie des inscriptions et belles lettres, left Marseilles 
in June, 1922, and arrived at Addis at the beginning of the present 
year after a very successful six months in the South. They dis- 
covered inter alia some sixty stones in a good state of preservation 
on which were cut Himyaritic inscriptions. I have not yet seen the 
translations of these 
inscriptions, but they 
may prove of great 
historical importance, 
and in any event they 
are exceedingly in- 
teresting as being the 
first evidence discov- 
ered of old-time con- 
nection between 
Sabea and Southern 
Abyssinia.” 

Perhaps the most 
interesting thing 
about this astonish- 
ing country which 
the natives call, not 
Abyssinia, but Ethi- 
opia, is its history and 
the almost unbroken 
line of its kings. Mr. 
Rey sums up the 
story of the royal 
house very well. 

“The earliest date 
in the history of 
Abyssinia at which I 
will pause,” he says, 
“Gs about 1000 B. C., 
when the Queen of 
Sheba is supposed to 
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A casual glance over the natives of 

Abyssinia does not suggest what is in 

fact true; that it is one of the oldest 
Christian nations in the world. 


ETHIOPIAN ARISTOCRACY 


Perhaps in no country in the world is there a greater and more colorful impression of antiquity to be 
found. The nobles of Abyssinia, with their mules, suggest biblical days if anything ever did. 


have visited King Solomon at Jerusalem. From the point of view 
of the Abyssinians of today this is one of the most important dates 
in their history. They are firmly convinced that the Queen of Sheba 
was the Queen of Abyssinia, that her seat was at their holy city of 
Axum, and that the son who was born to Solomon and Makeda was 
Menelik I, founder of the dynasty which rules in Abyssinia today, 
and which has ruled for nearly 3000 years over the whole or part of 
the country. I do not propose to enter into the historical merits of 
this tradition. I will merely say that it is regarded as a legend 
by most writers, though some have treated it quite seriously. 
Whether Sheba was Saba in South Arabia, or Soba between 
the White and Blue Niles, or Asab on the borders of Eritrea 
and French Somaliland, or Axum, or whether the legendary 
Queen Makeda ruled over a territory embracing several or all 
of these districts, are hypotheses which have all been advanced 
in turn, and which require careful examination. 

“The young Menelik is supposed to have been sent back to 
Jerusalem by his mother to be educated, and to have remained there 
until he was about eighteen years old, when he returned to rule 
over his hereditary domains. 

“His departure appears to have been attended by circum- 
stances which, to put 
it mildly, might be re- 
garded as peculiar. He 
had conceived the 
brilliant idea of taking 
with him the Ark of 
the Covenant, contain- 
ing the Tables of the 
Law received by 
Moses, which was kept 
in the Temple. But as 
Solomon not unnatu- 
rally objected, the en- 
terprising young man 
stole it by substituting 
a counterfeit. The 
theft—if I may dare 
so to describe an event 
which is regarded as 
rather a clever move 
on the lines of “spoil- 
ing the Egyptians”’— 
was not discovered for 
some little time, but 
when the loss was 
realized cavalry were 
sent in hot pursuit to 
retrieve the missing 


THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS OF ABYSSINIA 


Ras Tafari, Prince Regent and Heir Apparent to the Ethiopian throne, is on the 
left, and the empress Zauditu is on the right. Ras Tafari claims direct descent from 
Solomon. Incidentally he is a member of the League of Nations. 
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Ark. Just as the King’s forces 
were about to overtake the party, 
the earth opened and Menelik 
and his followers fell into an 
underground passage by means 
of which they traversed the 
Red Sea, and arrived safely at 
Axum in Abyssinia. But, alas 
for the success of the venture, 
just as the party were emerging 
from the passage the stone which 
guarded the end, and which had 
conveniently rolled away to allow 
them to pass, fell back into place 
before the Ark could get through, 
and no human effort could induce 
it to budge again; thus the Tables 
of the Law are still walled up 
securely somewhere in the neigi- 
borhood of Axum! 

“Menelik is supposed to have 
been accompanied by a large num- 
ber of Jews from each of the 


12,000 in all, though how this is 
to be reconciled with the anecdote 
related above I am at a loss to say! 
There seems, however, little doubt 
but that a Semitic invasion from 
Arabia on a large scale did take 
place about this time, although 
this is by some attributed to Sabzean merchants who came over in 
large numbers to Abyssinia to trade. . 

“From this time onwards the Abyssinians appear to have been 
subjected to Semitic influence to an increasing extent, practicing 
the Jewish religion, and adopting Jewish customs and practices, 
some of which survive to this day. 

“During the succeeding seven centuries and a half no very strik- 
ing events seem to have been recorded regarding the country, al- 
though from later records we know it must have been developing 
in civilization and in trade. But then we find interesting evidence 
of renewed connection between Egypt and Abyssinia, this time by 


way of the Red Sea. A Greek monk, Cosmas Indicopleustes, dis- 


covered in the sixth century at Adulis, a port on the Red Sea, a 
marble throne, and above it a marble tablet on which were engraved 
inscriptions in Greek. The inscription on the tablet records how 
Ptolemy Euergetes, the third of the Greek dynasty in Egypt, in 
about the fourth year of his reign (circa 243 B. C.) invaded and 
conquered large tracts of country in Asia and Asia Minor, aided 
by a brigade of elephants, both Troglodyte and Ethiopic, which 
he had himself captured in various parts of Abyssinia and trained 
for war in Egypt. | 
“Striking as this is, 
it is surpassed in in- 
terest by the other in- 
scription, which was 
found on the throne. 
It was thought by Cos- 
mas and many others 
after him until the be- 
ginning of the nine- 
teenth century that the 
second inscription 
formed part of the 
first. But later inves- 
tigation proved it to be 
quite a separate one, 
and of much later 
date, probably at least 
300 years later. This 
inscription records 
inter aha the conquest 
of a large part of the 
province of Tigré (the 
northern part of 
Abyssinia) by a King 
of the Axumites (pos- 
sibly Zoskales), and 
thus definitely links up_ 


tribes of Israel—some 10,000 or — 
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nodern Abyssinia with the ancient 
kingdom of Axum. This king- 
dom is described by Hall as hay- 
ing risen to power in the second 
century A. D. and as then being 
12 civilized and well-ordered king- 
|dom, the successor of the ancient 
‘Punt and the forerunner of the 
‘modern Abyssinia. 

“This period is an important 
jone in Abyssinian history, for not 
jonly have we the above-mentioned 
inscription as a landmark, but also 
janother and a later one in the 
form of a great obelisk at Axum, 
which records further conquests 
ind extensions of territory of the 
\then King Aeizanes. And in his 


| affected the 
jwhole subsequent history of the 
jcountry. 

| “This king is described under a 
jyariety of names (even occa- 
sionally as a pair of twins), but 
whatever his names may have 
}deen his reign coincided with re- 
jmarkable events. He had first 
jconquered (or at all events de- 
\feated ) the Homerites, the in- 
habitants of Yemen, and was evidently known to the Emperor 
-onstantius who in his anger against and pursuit of Athanasius 
jwrote invoking the aid of the “Christian princes of Ethiopia” to 
*xclude Athanasius from the most remote and sequestered regions 
of the earth. So early in their Christian life were the Abyssinians 
mbroiled in the conflict of doctrines ! 

“Two hundred years later (circa A. D. 520) the Abyssinians, 
who had apparently withdrawn from Arabia, returned thither and 
|ymce more subdued the Yemen. Had this conquest been maintained 
ind made effective it would have changed the whole history of the 
jworld, but in A. D. 570, two months before the birth of Mahomet, 
the Abyssinians were defeated before the walls of Mecca, and 
shortly afterwards expelled from Asia forever. This year, the 
rear of Mahomet’s birth, is said to be the first year of the era of the 
idephant, so-called from the fact of elephants having been used by 
jhe Abyssinians in the attack on Mecca. In this incomparabie 
tyle, Gibbon thus sums up the effects of this reverse: 

' “Tf a Christian 
power had been main- 
jiained in Arabia, 
|Mahomet must have 
been crushed in his 
‘tradle, and Abyssinia 
would have prevented 
i revolution which has 
jthanged the civil and 
jeligious state of the 
\world.’ 

| “Prior to their ex- 
dulsion from the 
j\Yemen the Abyssini- 
ims had entered into 
some sort of alliance 
with the Emperor Jus- 
):inian, and an embassy 
from that ruler had 
yeen received with 
jnuch pomp. They had 
dy that time made con- 
siderable progress in 
he art of navigation 
ind in trade; had es- 
‘ablished _ settlements 
long the shores of the 
Red Sea and it is even 
aid that they had 
Mashed their opera- 
ions as far as India, 
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NATIVE OCCUPATIONS AMONG THE ETHIOPIANS 


On the left is the court silversmith with his pincers, hammer, anvil and goatskin bel- 

lows, busily working on an ornamented horse's headstall. On the right is shown the 

Abyssinian type of basket and the method of weaving it with plaited colored straws 
and long pins. 
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AN ABYSSINIAN SPINNING BEE 


A glimpse over the stone walls that surround the average Abyssinian home frequently reveals a group of 
women engaged in spinning cotton into the coarse yarn from which their colorful tobes are woven. Most 
of the homes are miserably poor and dirty. 


though it is more probable that this occurred only at a later 
date.” 

The line of Solomon was for a time displaced, but in 1260 A. D. 
it was restored and has continued with very little interruption ever 
since. The true strength and integrity of the Ethiopian nation, 
however, was not shown at its best until early in the nineteenth 
century, when the increasing greed of European nations began to 
make attempts at violating the seclusion in which the black king- 
dom had maintained itself. In the second half of the last century 
the internal affairs of Abyssinia became very much disturbed fol- 
lowing the making of numerous treaties with European powers. 
In 1855, however, a man rose up who was able to unite warring 
factions and petty kingdoms and to rule over a single great empire 
as Theodore I, recognized as such by the powers of Europe. 
Theodore, however, lost his grip on what he had gathered together 
and gave himself over to what Mr. Rey describes as abominable 
misrule. With his fall, a young captive in his court, named Sehala 

Mariam, made his es- 

cape and proclaimed 

j himself King of Shoa 

and the rightful claim- 
ant to the Ethiopian 
throne. In 1889, after 
much warfare and in- 
trigue against the 
reigning house, this 
young man proclaimed 
himself King of Kings 
and Lion of Lions, 
Emperor of Ethiopia, 
under the name of 
Menelik II. Menelik 
not only overcame all 
internal opposition to 
his imperial power but 
also, as has been men- 
tioned, defeated the 
Italians in battle and 
saved his country for 
itself. When Menelik 
died, leaving no sons 
by his Queen, a son 
by a former marriage 
succeeded to the 


throne. Ras Tafari 
is the present heir- 
apparent. 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB: BULLI 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 


Anthony Fiala 
oe AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Director-General, Pan-American 
Union 


INCREASING MEMBERSHIP 


The Club Secretary wishes to thank the 
members who have helped the organization 
expand by sending in names of persons 
likely to be interested. During June the 
rate of increase continued at its high level, 
more than five hundred names being added 
as new members during the month, a not- 
able gain over last year. A continuation 
of this valuable assistance is earnestly 
desired. 


HELPFUL ARTICLES 


An interesting commentary on the sug- 
gestive value of articles in TRAVEL and 
on the influence of the magazine among 
readers is contained in a letter just received 
from one of our members visiting Stock- 
holm, Sweden. The extract is as follows: 


“T feel confident that your write-up of Finland 
in the March issue of TRAVEL is bearing fruit, 
judging by the number of tourists we meet headed 
in that direction. At the Finnish legation this 
morning there were twenty people waiting to 
get visés to their passports for Finland. We are 
planning to follow the route mapped out. . . .” 


OFFICIAL HOTELS “AND SHOPS; 
1924-25 


The Club’s 1924-25 booklet listing hotels 
and shops that grant concessions to mem- 
bers is ready and has been mailed to all 
members of the Club. The list of last year 
has been increased by the addition of hotels 
in a number of cities in the United States 
not hitherto represented. The Club now 
has approved hotels in the great majority, 
if not in all, of the important cities of the 
United States and Europe. Included in 
this booklet are also a number of shops, 
principally in New York and London, at 
which concessions are made to Travel Club 
members. Members who have not received 
their copy may obtain a duplicate by writing 
to the secretary. 


THE TRANSCONTINENTAL 
AIR MAIL 


The Transcontinental Air Mail Service 
of the United States Post Office was started 
on Tuesday, July Ist. A regular daily 
schedule of day and night flying will be 
maintained both ways between New York 
and San Francisco, with stops at Bellefonte, 
Pa.; Cleveland, Bryan, Ohio; Chicago; 
Iowa City, Iowa; Omaha, North Platte, 
Neb.; Cheyenne, Wyo.; Rawlins, Wvyo.; 
Rock Springs, Wyo.; Salt Lake City, Elko. 
Nev.; and Reno, Nev. 

There will be an extra postal charge for 
the extra speed furnished by the Trans- 
continental Air Mail Service, but no addi- 
tional charge above the air rates for mail 
carried by rail from or to points off the 


CONSERVATION OF WILD LIFE 


Dr. William T. Hornaday 
Director, New York Zoological 
Rowe Park 


GQPIze TS: To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members information ee 
on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to og 
arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, the en 


development of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of our forests 
and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, and all move- 
ments that make travel safe and-attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of the 
world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD 


Nevin 


air line. Three zones have been established, 
namely: New York to Chicago, Chicago to 
Cheyenne, Wyo., and Cheyenne to San 
Francisco. The rates of postage: will be 
eight cents an ounce or fraction thereof 
for each zone or part of zone in which the 
mail is carried by plane. 

Special air mail stamps will be issued, 
but any stamps good for postage may be 
used, and the envelope plainly marked “Via 
Air Mail.” A special delivery stamp in 
addition to air mail postage will insure de- 
livery on date of receipt at such cities as 
show arrival late in the day by air mail 
schedules. Mail will be accepted for regis- 
tration upon payment of registration fee of 
10 or 20 cents in addition to the air mail 
postage. 

Any mailable matter will be carried by 
the Transcontinental Air Mail Service, in- 
cluding sealed parcels, the dimensions and 
weight being the same as those which apply 
to regular parcel post packages. The air 
mail service will not be available at the 
present time for parcels which are insured 
or sent collect on delivery. Special air 
mail boxes—painted red, white and blue— 
are to be installed at prominent points in 
the larger cities. 

The following summer schedule will be 
maintained : 
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Bellefonte, @Papnaeinnins a teanice We 
Gleyelandl@hio.o). seca eee 3 
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Chicago eee tet ere ee 6 
Towa City, lowa;aaneaie cele ae 9 
OmahatsN chasers toes ee 12. 
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CheyennewW yore tet son ote 5 
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BellétontemBasjaiios foe we 12 
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Salt Lake Cityx Uitahiy. srt 11.05 
MilkossNevadaintncccs ee ic Re 12.35 
Renos Néevadar tnt sn) mires ene 3.30 
San Hrancisco= Galauesaeee 5.45 
34 hours, 45 minutes. 
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RenowNevadaesngs yee ere 8.15 A. 
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EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 
Herbert Adams Gibbons 


O. Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


the stations, for from 3 to 4 marks. | 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Edward Hungerford 
Major-General Viktor Balck | 
Harry A. Franck | 

The Earl of Hardwicke 
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TRAVEL IN GERMANY et 


While the cost of living has increased ir 
Germany as in other countries, and Berlir 
has been called an expensive city, an ex} 
amination of actual prices in the capita! 
shows that such is not the case. The perioc 
of inflation, which was one of transition) 
did not offer a proper comparison of values, 
Now that German currency has been sta 
bilized a better estimate of living costs may 
be had. Statistics of various places sho' 
that the raising of prices is everywhe 
higher than in Berlin, Hamburg, Munich 
hCG 

A good room in a well-situated, well- 
conducted hotel in Berlin ranged in price 
before the War from 3.50 to 4 marks a 
day. The same room now costs 5.50 to 6 
marks a day. In the same hotel, a room 
with two beds cost before the War 7 to 12 
marks a day. Today the price is 10 to 15 
marks a day. These rooms contain all up- 
to-date conveniences, including telephone 
which was lacking before the War. In the 
luxury hotels rooms are proportionately 
dearer. On the other hand, one can ob- 
tain rooms in comfortable, clean, well-situ- 
ated hotels, chiefly in the neighborhood of 


Breakfast cost in pre-war days in one of 
the best-conducted hotels 1.25 marks, today 
1.80 marks, an extremely reasonable price. 
if one takes into consideration that the 
chief commodities for breakfast—coffee, 
butter, sugar, milk, etc—today cost double 
and sometimes treble what they did in 1914. 
The increase in the prices of rooms is also 
explained, as washing, furniture, etc., are 
now higher than before the war, besides 
which the wages of hotel employees haye 
also increased considerably. 7 
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Come Yo 


KENILWORTH INN 


‘in the [and of the Sky" 


Here is a haven of delightful rest and enjoyment for the executive 
and his family, who seek refreshment and relaxation 
KENILWORTH INN, aided by nature's most pleasing, panoramas and 
resplendent with her favor, adorns a beautiful crest overlo@king Breen valleys and 
surrounding, mountains; while loftier peaks in the distance lm majestically at 

eye level. Truly a remarkable setting, for a hostelry de luxe. 


Every ram is an outside rem, with large double windows framing, an ever-changing, land- 
scape, Conveniently arranged so that they can be used singly. or en suite. Ample clothes 
closets and private baths. 


Recreation is found to Bratify the desires of eyeryone., Golf privileges on the internationally 
known Biltmore Forest eighteen hole course; once part of the famous Vanderbilt Estate. 

_ Tennis. A riding, academy with an inclosed, unobstructed riding ring. Hundreds of en- 
chanting, bridle paths and mountain trails: Music and dancing im the magnificent ball ram 
or the pavilion. Nearby lakes invite lovers of’ swimming and boating. 


You cannot fail to be impressed with the real elefance, the air of refinement, the freedom 
from restraint, and the home-like, friendly atmosphere that prevails at KENILWORTH INN. 
A stop-over will make you a reSular visitor. 


Write for interesling literature concerning KENILWORTH INN 
; and the wonders of Western North Carolina 


KENILWORTH INN, osnci.. Biltmore, N. C. 


9 “50% Anniversary 
_Cmise de Luxe 
3) 


-“Wedilerranean 


(Limited to 400 Guests—Less than Half Capacity) 
By Magnificent (Built 1921) 20,000-ton Oil-Burning 


Cunard S. S. “SCYTHIA” 
Sailing Jan. 29, 1925, 66 Days 


This Cruise, celebrating Our Golden Jubilee, we plan 
to feature above all other Cruises, even surpassing 
our previous successful Cruises by the same steamer. 


EGYPT — PALESTINE 


Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Constantinople, 
Greece, Italy, Sicily, Riviera, Monte Carlo, France, England 


“ 


& 


The ‘‘Scythia’’ is a veritable floating palace, with spacious decks, lounges, veranda 
cafes, two elevators, gymnasium, commodioys staterooms with running water 
and large wardrobes; bedrooms and suites with private baths. The famous 
Cunard cuisine and service, (Only“one sitting for meals.) 


Stop-over privilege in Europe without extra cost, returning via S. S. 
“ Aquitania,” “Mauretania,” “Berengaria,” or any Cunard Line Steamer 


Rates, deck plans, itinerary and ful! information on request, 
Early reservation insures choice of locarion, 


Also European Tours 


FRANK TOURIST CoO. 


542 Fifth Avenue, New York 
219 So. 15th St., Philadelphia 582 Market St., San Francisco 
(Est. 1875) Paris Cairo London 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


—the seasons are reversed. During 
our summer months the semi-trop- 
ical climate of Rio de Janeiro is de- 
lightfully temperate. In Buenos 
Aires the social and opera season is 
at its height. 


Plan now to sail down to Rio, 
Santos, Montevideo and Buenos 
Aires on one of the Pan America 
Line’s ships. They are specially 
equipped for tropical travel—all 
outside rooms, electric fans, spacious 
decks for dining, dancing, sports and 
a swimming pool on deck. 


an AmericaLine 
Munson S. S. Line 


67 Wall Street New York City 


Managing Operators for 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 


Consult your local agent 


SendtheCoupon 


Your Government 
will send you illus- 


A INFORMATION BLANK 
trated literature 


To U. S. Shipping Board 


about South Amer- | Infor. Desk = C217. Washington, D. C. 
Please send the U.S. Government Booklet giving 


ica and the Pan 

Ace erica Line’s facts about South America and the Pan America 
Line. 

ships if you will 

send the coupon. 


If I go date will be about ——___ 


There will be _____in my party. 


Name 


Address 


Town 
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It’s Easy to 


Take Motion 


Pictures 


with eee 
Cine Camera 


And a pleasure to show 
them in the Victor 
Cine Projector--with 
all the clearness, bril- 
liancy and steadiness of 
the professional movie. 


There's a real thrill in 
getting your pictures in 
motion —and every 
motion picture is worth 
more to you thana hun- 
dred lifeless “‘stills.”’ 


Eastman Cine Kodak 
film is used. Finishing 
is done at the Eastman 
Laboratories. 


Kodascope Library serv- 
ice for rental of dramas, 
comedies and educa- 
tional features, is avail- 
able to all Victor Cine 
Projector owners. 


Price Complete 


SI27.50 
Including Camera, Carrying 


Case, Tripod, Projector and 
Soreen. Fully guaranteed. 


Ask your dealer or write 
direct for full information 
on ‘Taking and Showing 
your own Motion Pictures.’ 


Victor Cine 
Sales Corpn. 


Davenport, Iowa, U.S.A. 


| At the Back of the China- 


man’s Mind 
(Continued from page 12) 


Avarice is a serious Chinese 
weakness. Life is very hard in 
China and money is difficult to 
secure. Hence follows corrup- 
tion and the “‘squeeze’’—graft. 
There are exceptions, of course, 
especially among the foreign-edu- 
cated Chinese and many scholars. 
But corruption is recognized and 
handicaps the country. It is be- 
cause money brings means of en- 
joyment that it is so passionately 
desired. The tuchun (military 
governor) usually takes advan- 
tage of his position to accumulate 
a fortune. Even the famous Li 
Hung-chang, a man far above the 
ordinary, yielded to this tempta- 
tion. Entering office a poor man, 
he accumulated a tremendous for- 
tune. Conditions have improved 
very little in this respect since the 
transformation of the govern- 
ment. Some assert that it is even 
worse. An honest living is diffi- 
cult in China, and this fact may 
contribute to the venality. We are 
not free from it today and a few 
centuries ago, if contemporaneous 
writers are creditable, this vice 
was considerably worse. 


“The Chinese are easy going,” 
said a prominent Chinese official 
to the writer. “They are content 
with things as they are. They 
are great at settling things. There 
are at least half a dozen words in 
the language which can only be 
translated into English by the 
word compromise. They will 
never turn to anarchy like the 
Russians, though the government 
should be changed. Even in the 
coolie, who can neither read nor 
write, there is a philosophy which 
causes him to love order and be 
content. I sometimes get impa- 
tient. When I go to some foreign 
country and see how well off the 
so-called poor people are, and 
then return to China and see the 
country people living in hovels 
and eating food that is not fit. for 
animals, | am discouraged. I 
want to see them get something 
out of life. I want to see their 
ambitions aroused. I sometimes 
tell my friends that they should 
do something, even if it is only 
planting a tree.” In his statement 
there is a certain philosophy. If 


the Chinese can be induced to do. 


something in the way of innova- 
tion, good results will follow. 
Those who cut off their queues 
have made one step. Those who 
ceased from binding the feet of 
their daughters have also moved 
forward. Even planting a tree on 
the treeless plains might mean 
something. It would at least add 
a touch of beauty and serve a use- 
ful purpose. 


Because of the peculiarities of 
the Chinese mind and the diver- 


gence in mental processes, the 
conclusion must not be reached 
that there is inferiority. E. A. 
Ross, in “The Changing Chinese,” 
says: “To forty-three men who, 
as educators, missionaries and 
diplomats, have had good oppor- 
tunity to learn the ‘feel’ of the 
Chinese mind, I put the question, 
‘Do you find the intellectual capa- 
city of the yellow race equal to the 
white race?’ All but five an- 
swered ‘Yes,’ and one sinologue 
of varied experience as mission- 
ary, university president and lega- 
tion adviser left me gasping with 
the statement, ‘Most of us who 
have spent twenty-five years or 
more out here come to feel that 
the yellow race is the normal hu- 
man type, while the white race is 
a “sport.” ’ The trend of opinion 
is that when the Chinese have be- 
come equipped with*the Western 
arts and sciences they will match 


us in intellectual performance, al- 


though some think that the gap 
in ability between the masses and 
the higher classes is much wider 
than it is in the West.” 
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lead from the top of the door- 
steps to the street are often sup- 
ported by big round stone balls 
unique in the history of architec- 
ture. To anyone who has seen 
these ball railings, a picture of 
one shown in the remotest corner 
of the globe, or the mere mention 
of one inevitably suggests Danzig 
and Danzig alone. The city 
porches, in the days of Danzig’s 
greatest prosperity, were the gath- 
ering places of friends and neigh- 
bors on mild summer evenings, 
the scenes of merry patrician hos- 
pitality. Such scenes have been 
preserved in etchings and draw- 
ings, as in the sketches by Daniel 
Chodowiecki, the Hogarth of 
Danzig. 

One house on the Langemarkt, 
called the “Steffen House,” has 
a front of such elaborate Italian 
Renaissance design that people 
told the story of the facade’s hay- 
ing been brought by boat from 
Italy. More interesting to the trav- 
eler, however, are the houses with 
the characteristics not of Venice, 
but of Danzig, even though 
Dutch and Italian influences have 
contributed to their peculiar style. 
We observe the red-brick walls 
and the fantastic outlines of the 
gabled roofs. Indeed, the roofs 
themselves are screened by roof- 
fronts which seem to have af- 
forded outlets for an _ infinite 
variety of architectural inspira- 
tions. Spiral curves or volutes 
seem to be the favored motive 
both in defining the outlines of the 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Here’s good news| 
for poor sailors | 


FOR a number of years a prominent | 
physician has distributed to hi 
friends and patients a preventive for || 
seasickness, trainsickness and nau- || 
sea—the result of his many yeats of } 
painstaking investigation and care- | 
ful clinical tests. 


A seasick remedy 
that ‘‘works’’ 


The result in every case was so successful that j| 
everyone urged him to give the benefit of this 
remedy to all the traveling public. It is for 
this reason that this cure for seasickness (1 
Seacure) can now be obtained by everyone fro! 
leading drug and department stores, Tt mak 
one's voyage a delight—all one’s travel dreams 
come true. 


If unobtainable in your locality just write us. 
Seacure will be sent by return mail. 


Price $1.50 post paid 


SEACURE CAPSULE COMPANY 
15 Park Row 


New York 


One of the many picturesque 
pagodas scattered throughout 
China. When you go, take : 
Seacure. 5 


CLARK’S 5th CRUISE 


AROUND THE WORLD 


From N. Y. Jan. 20, by specially chartered Ne 
Cunard and Anchor oil-burning S. S. “ California, 
17,000 tons, over a fascinating itinerary, includin 
Havana, Panama Canal, Los Angeles, Hawaiia 
Islands. 18 days in Japan and China (Peki 
optional), Manila, Java, Singapore, Bu 
option 18 days in India, Cairo, Jerusalem, Athen 
Naples, Riviera,with stop-over privileges in Europ: 


4 MONTHS $1250 up ( 


Including Hotels, Drives, Guides, Fees, ete 


CLARK’S 2l1st Cruise, Jan. 31 


te MEDITERRANEAD 


By specially chartered, sumrtuous new oil- burnin 
S. S. “Laconia,” 20,000 tons. 62 days’ cruist 
17 days in Egypt and Palestine; Spain, Athen: 
Rome, Constantinople, Riviera, etc. $600 wu 
including Hctels, Guides, Drives, Fees, etc. W 
expect to carry 600 to 700 passengers. ay 


Please ask for the program that interests you. 


Frank C. Clark, Times Bidg., N.Y. 


Travel Opportunity 


Would like to meet young lady 
who is interested to make round- 
the-world tour on own expense 
as traveling companion to ex- 
perienced traveler who is leaving 
San Francisco for the Orient in — 
September. Plans to return to 
New York March Ist. 


Write c/o Travel Magazine 


AUSTRALIA 


Honolulu, Suva, New Zealan¢ 


The Well Equipped pee Mail Steamers: 
“‘Makura’™’ (13,500 tons).. ..-Aug. 27-Oct. 2 
“‘Niagara’’ (20,000 toms) ....... . ..Sept.24-Nov: 1 

Sail from Vancouver, aBAGs 

For fares, etc., apply Can. Pacific Railway, 

Can. Pac. Bldg., Mad. Ave., 44th St., N. Y., or to th 
Canadian, ‘Australasian "Line, Winch Building, 
741 Hastings St., W. Vancouver, B. C. 
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Now 


to South America 
— Society’ s Newest Playground 


After years of going to Europe, Society has 
suddenly discovered that South America 
had much more to offer in wonderful scenery, 
magnificent modern cities, historic old ruins 
and delightful balmy climate. 


Now everybody is following in Society's 
footsteps to South America. The trip there 
and return aboard the luxurious steamers of 
the Grace Line is like a cruise on a private 
yacht with all its extra comforts and con- 
veniences. 


From San Francisco 
on American Ships 


Pee. All outside rooms. Cool swimming pools. 


/Stopovers arranged. Excellent cuisine and service that equals 


Personally conducted or 
Pi icienden't: tours that of the best hotels ashore. 


around South America 


_ throughout the year. See South America this Summer. 


RE you going to The Orient?) Dreaming 

of moonlight in China Seas, the silent 

junks slipping into port, soft intoxicating 

airs, stars ablaze in the velvet blue, all the 
mystery and lure of a tropic night— 


Write for illustrated booklet “A” 


Sa ACE LINE 


New York Is this for you this year? Have you 
made up your mind to go? Send the infor- 
mation blank below and read about Pacific 


Mail’s famous “Sunshine Belt tothe Orient.” 


10 Hanover Square 


Cabin 
Steamers 


to EUROPE 


THE MODERN TREND IN TRAVEL— 


The comfortable, well appointed 
cabin liner with its moderate 


A day’s stop is made at Honolulu. Stop- 
overs may be arrangcd in any eastern port. 
Ports of call: Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong and Manila. 


The ships are the new oil-burners of 
21,167 displacement tons owned by the 
United States Government, equipped with 
every modern convenience and luxury. 


The service is Pacific Mail service—fa- 
mous for 55 years among travelers to 
The Orient. 


priced accommodations — 40% 
less than on express steamers— 
has opened a newerain European 
travel. People of moderate means, 
who have hesitated to visit the 
Old Worldbecause of expense, to- 


day are traveling by cabin liners For information in regard to sailings and accommodations, address 


Pacific Mail S. 8. Co. 


- New York City 
. San Francisco, Cal. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


To meet the ever increasing de- 
mand for this economical and 
agreeabletransatlanticservice,the 
Royal Mail now has four famous 
“©” steamers, the Onto, Orca, 
Orpuna, Orsita—a luxurious 
cabin liner fleet. Each of these 
splendid ships is noted for its de- 
lightful atmosphere, spacious cab- 
ins, broad promenade decks and 
excellent cuisine. An unsurpassed 
service at moderate cost, with 
sailings from New York to 


10 Hanover Square 
508 California Street 
503 So. Spring Street 


Managing Operators for 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 


CnrERBouRG SovuTHAMPTON HAMBURG Ww: 4 INFORMATION BLANK 
PrymoutH BerrAst GREENOCK rite for Booklet UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 


Inform. Div. C217 Washington, D.C. 


Send the coupon today for SS 
. . . Please send me the booklets giving travel facts 
O ~ it pienanon. ne ego about the Orient and the Pacific Mail S. S. Co. 
e sent without cost your OU- 
Y ernment’s authoritative booklet TEL eOtrennllinecbone eee 


giving facts every traveler ought 


MAI | to know. There will be in my party. 
“The Comfort Route” Name 
Tue Royat Mar Sream Packet Co. Aas 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit Minneapolis San Francisco 


Seattle Vancouver Toronto Halifax 
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Hotels selected and recommended by 
THE NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 


Booklets, tariffs, etc., free, address Secretary, 7 W. 16th St., N. Y. 


ENGLAND 


Leamington Spa 
REGENT. Premier hotel Bie the Midlands. 
Best centre for Shakespeare’s country. 
Large garage adjoining. 
London 
EUSTON HOTEL. Excellent cuisine. Every 
comfort. Moderate charges. 


IMPERIAL HOTEL. Russel Sq. 7 Hotels 


2000 Rooms. H. and C. water. Bed and 
Breakfast, $2.00 up. 

Oxford 
CASTLE HOTEL. 20 rooms. Room 5/. 


Breakfast 3/6. Lunch 3/6. Dinner 4/. En 
Pension 15/. 

RANDOLPH HOTEL. 100 rooms. New 
lounges. Central heating. Moderate charges. 
every comfort. 


FRANCE 


Nancy . 
EXCELSIOR - ANGLETERRE. Opposite 
station. Noted for comfort and cuisine, 
running water. Garage. Maujean, Prop. 
HOLLAND 
Amsterdam 
KRANSNOPOLSKY. Excellent cuisine. 
Celebrated Wintergarden Daily Concert. 


Haarlem 
GRAND HOTEL FUNCKLER. Only first 
class hotel in town. 
Scheveningen 
PALACE. Hotel de Luze. All rooms facing 
the sea. Anglo-American Patronage. 


SWITZERLAND 


Finhaut (V alais-Suisse) 
HOTEL BRISTOL. Splendid mountain 
hotel. Lift. Bath. O. Zonfat, Prop. 


Gletsch 
HOTEL GLACIER DU RHONE. 200 Beds. 


Klosters 
SPORT HOTEL SILVRETTA. 4000 ft. 
Fishing, tennis, climbing, bathing, moun- 
tain scenery. 


Lausanne 
HOTEL VICTORIA. Avenue de la Care. 
Lucerne 
CARLTON HOTEL TIVOLI. First class 
American family house. Best situation on 
the lake. 


GRAND HOTEL NATIONAL. Leading 
and most up-to-date Hotel. 

Lugano 
HOTEL DE LA PAIX. First class. In its 


own beautiful grounds near the lake. Mod- 
erate terms. 

Montreus 
CONTINENTAL. Best position. All mod- 


erate. Comfort. Running water through- 

out. Moderate rates. W. Deig, Prop. 
Moritz 

THE BELVEDERE. High class. Every 

window shows a thousand dollar picture. 

Printed tariff. 


PALACE HOTEL. Leading in Comfort. 
Social centre for English and Americans. 
H. Badrutt, Prop. 


ITALY 

Bordiahera 
G. H. BRITANNIQUE. Excellent cuisine. 
Large garden with palms. Facing sea. 
Baths. Kursaal. 


and homey. A 
arge 


HOTEL MANIN. rae 
favorite English and American house. 
garden. Moderate charges. 


Naples 
G. H. ROYAL. Entirely renewed. H & C 
water in every room. 60 private baths. 
French restaurant. Orchestra. Cables: 
Rovalhot. 


Vulpera-Tarasp (Engadine ) 
WALDHAUS & SCHWEIZERHOF. 4000 
feet. First class. Most important spa of 
Switzerland. 


Zuoz (Engadine) ‘ 
CASTELL. First class. Excellent cuisine. 
Physician. Hydrotherapie. Best Ski- 
ground. Skating. 
Zermatt 
HOTELS SEILER. 1000 beds. First class 
Hotels. 1620M. at the foot of ‘Matterhorn 
& Monte Rosa.” 


ZERMATTERHOF. First class. Finest 
position. Commune of Zermatt, Prop. 


RITZ- 
CARLTON 


ATLANTIC CITY 
NEW JERSEY 


America’s smartest 
resort hotel. Famous 
for its European 
atmosphere. Perfect 
cuisine and service. 


Gustave Tott 
Manager 


Reservations direct or through 


THE RITZ-CARLTON 
NEW YORK 


BNO CUE DOWN! 


6 Power Glass only $5.00 
Write now for  par- 
ticulars about this re- 
markable $5.00 binocular 
and dozens of others— 
3 to 24 powers. We take 
advantage of foreign ex- 
change, you get benefit. 
Example: 10’-power 
French Prism glass, built 
to sell for $45, now $27, 
while they last. 
SPECIAL—8, 10, and 12 
Powers in One Instrument 
Wonderful new Lemaire ‘‘ changeable”’ binocular. 
Last word in optical science. Used by professional 
hunters, naturalists, etc. A superb instfument. 
Beats $100 glasses. Only $79. 
F REE—CATALOG OF 200 GLASSES 
A glass for every purpose, for every purse. Wide 
choice opera and field glasses, telescopes for sport, 
magnifiers, etc. 
Write America’s Leading Binocular House. 


DuMAURIER CO., Dept. 158, Elmira, N. Y. 


Mailing Lists 


Will help you 2a sales 
Send for FREE cataloz elving 
countsandpriceson classified names 
of yourbest prospective customers 
National, State, Tocal- -Individuals, 
Professions, Business Firms. 
Guaranteed 


99% by refund of 5 Seach 
sic -Gould Cof@eaSt Louis’ 


Comfort When Away From Home Awaits You at the 


HOTEL VAN RENSSELAER 


Fifth Avenue and Eleventh Street, New York City 


A NEW HOTEL IN OLD NEW YORK ‘in 
the Washington Square district offers hospitality 


which includes sunny, airy rooms, delightful 
cuisine and a friendly, homelike atmosphere. 
Located on Fifth Avenue ’bus line and within 
three minutes’ walk of all subways and “L” roads. 
Ten minutes by taxi from Grand Central and 


Pennsylvania stations. 


A. R. McCABE 


Send a postal for rates to 


Sas 


MANAGER 


al 
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gable-fronts and in decorating the 
walls. The “English House,” so- 
called because in 1569 it was built 
as a storehouse and _ business 
center for English merchants, is 
shown as an example of splendor. 
In the seventeenth century myth- 
ological and animal figures came 
in vogue, and sumptuous carvings 
may be seen not only on the 
facades of dwellings, but also on 
the portals and on the aforemen- 
tioned balustrades of the char- 
acteristic porches. 

One of the oldest monuments 
of the Order’s building activity 
is the “Big Mill,” which the 
knights built close to their castle. 
This castle was destroyed. in 


1454; but the old mill still func-.— 


tions, still driven by the water- 
power of the Radaune River, 
while its builders with their proud 
castle survive only in story. The 
mill is a heavy brick structure 
with an enormous gabled roof 
whose eaves sweep far down to 
the low walls on either side. 


Opposite the quay, called the 
“Long Bridge,’ is an island, 
formed by two encircling arms of 
the Mottlau, which has been called 
since medieval days, the “Granary 
Island.” There are the great store- 
houses for the grain, Danzig’s 
treasure, and until the nineteenth 
century they were guarded at 
night by savage watchdogs which 
made the approach to the corn- 
lofts full of mortal danger. Where 
the granaries stand now they 
stood also in the Middle Ages. 
But a great fire in 1425 destroyed 
most of the original storehouses 
on the island, so that new ones had 
to be built. Yet there remains one 
relic of the earliest type of archi- 
tecture on the Granary Island. 
This relic is the “Gray Goose”— 
the grain-houses were all given 
fantastic names—and it is indeed 
impressive in its noble simplicity. 
The front consists of rows of 
Romanesque window arches, and 
the roof facade has a dignified un- 
dulating outline, less fanciful than 
the profiles of the later city 
houses. 


As we wandered through the 
city streets we may have been 


aware, at times, of a certain dis- 


cord between the solemnity of the 
Middle Ages and the gay splendor 
of the Renaissance on the one 
hand and, on the other, the in- 
vasion of modernity with its new 
shops, electric cars and the like; 
but here on the shores of the 
Mottlau there is no discrepancy 
between the past and the present. 
Although Danzig is no longer a 
queen among merchant cities, 
there is nothing here to deny her 
rank. The Mottlau is bright with 
fishing craft, sailing vessels and 
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small steamers ; 
unloaded on the Granary Island 
as it was in the days of thé 
knightly Order. We hear thd 
whistle of ships that are bound 
down the Mottlau to the Vistula} 
and down the great river to thd 
Baltic Sea. (i 

As a trade city, Danzig has had) 
a glorious past, and, as such, fo ; 
glorious future, in spite of the| 
vicissitudes of her strange history.) 


a1 


will ae prove the truth of the 
poet’s words: “It is the spirit that 
buildeth its own frame.” 


The Latter Days of a | | 
Pirate Stronghold _ 
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charger. 
stroke of midnight of the day 


commemorating Venezuela’s inde- | 
fireworks | 


pendence, after the 
have been shot off and the 
crowds have gone home, Bolivar 
and his steed return to life until 
cockcrow. The horse prances, 
and his hoofs strike sparks from - 
the pedestal, while Bolivar un- 
sheaths his sword and once more 
renews his pledge to return, if 
there is need for him, to aid the 
land to which he gave liberty, and 
which in turn left him to die 
alone in poverty, misery and exile. 

From near the Plaga Bolivar 
one can take a car, looking much 
like an old-fashioned horse car 
save that it is drawn by mules,’ 
and ride through the city, and out 
along the shore of Maracaibo 
lake, Where: saresisome fine 
houses to be seen in this direction, 
owned for the most part by men 


merchandise i 


They say that on the 


who are, or have been, active in- 


the service of the state. Politics 


is a lucrative sport in Spanish 


America, but one must be pre- 
pared to play “double or quits” at 
a moment’s notice. 

In a small plaza near the out- 
skirts of the city there stands a 
huge cross. It is made of wood 
without carving or ornamentation 
of any kind, and as the little mule 
cars pass by, each passenger raises 
his hat in respect. At night a 
great lantern is hung over the 
cross-piece, and the dark plaza, 
with the dim outlines of the old 
Spanish houses, and the great 
cross standing alone in the center, 
throwing a pale radiance a few 
feet on either side, give you a 
curious sense of being in some far 
city of Spain back in the wonder 
and mystery of the Middle Ages. 

There are Germans in Mara- 
caibo, numbers of them, as indeed 
there are all through South Amer- 

(Continued on page 40) 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
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uphold the reputation of the English 
“Tailor-Made,” being smart and ap- 
propriate for town and country wear. 


10 HAVANA 


Special All-inclusive Tours }) 
9 tol8 Days 


$15 and 

up 
Everybody has a good time in 
Havana. Its attractions cover 
everything from the quiet 
charm of the Havana of bygone ‘STUDINGTON’ 
days to the sparkling, color- ; 

garments keep their perfect shape to 


ful life of the quaint cafes, | | tl) A ee 
theatres and the broad palm- MUL inl) 5 


Made up in many delightful all-wool 
Coatings—fabrics which proclaim the 
undeniable hall-mark of quality. 


bordered boulevards of today.  wrowurnn niry TA Ready for service or made to measure 
MEXICO CITY HE =| ima few days. 

The Ward Line Steamers Special Round-Trip Ua Na 
bring you here in three short Fare $185 and up 
enjoyable days. Fare includes This includes a wonderful rai! 


trip from Vera Cruz thru 


all expenses afloat and includes some of the world’s most maz- ~ W 
o en cae \ | We Cannot Make All the Overcoats, 


From 6 Guineas 


sight-seeing trips ashore in the modern capitol of Mexico 


nificent mountain scenery to 
—Mexico City. so only Make the Best. 


and around Havana. 


a 
Sel Agents in all Principal Towns 
For information, sailing dates and 
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GOOD CLOTHES 


9 Foot of Wall Street, New York City 
eee LIN 51,CONDUIT STREET, BOND STREET, W. 
67-69.CHANCERY LANE.LONDON.W.C. 


| 1000 Island House. 


! Alexandria Bay, NY. 


: : es Advantages 


The largest and best conducted hotel in the Thousand 
Islands. A resort different than others and noted 
for its high class clientele. For many years owner- 
ship management of Witrtiam H. WARBURTON. 


Illustrated Book With Road Maps Free 
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Othe past alive / 


AVE far horizons and dead years always 
interested you? Do you feel the call ot 

the unusual? Would you like to gaze back 
into an age that died before you were born? 


. white robed figures . . . the 


Sunshine. . 
smell of the East ...mystery ... Morocco. 


This is a world that hasn’t changed much 
since Scheherazade told her tales . . . since 
the Romans built great cities 1800 years 
ago—a world locked tight to “‘the infidel” 
till our own generation. It isn’t the world 
as we know it, but an older, more impetu- 
ous thing, blue and cream and red and 
white, under a golden sun. 


Twenty-six hours from Europe—and Eu- 
rope is six days from America. You step 
on board a French Liner in New York and 
are under French Line management until 
you see the Statue of Liberty again. Steam- 
ships, hotels, motor cars to run you right 
out into the Sahara, All guaranteed by 
those red funnels with black tops that 
stamp the service sterling. . .. In the 
meantime, drop a line for information. The 
booklets are a trip in themselves. 


‘dreneh Line 


Compagnie Générale Transatlantique 
19 State Street, New York 


Offices and Agencies in Principal 
Cities of Europe and the United States 
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ica, and these cry with one voice 
that as good beer is brewed here 
as in Germany itself. This is 
true, and it is well that it is, for 
it is impossible to drink the water, 
and while beer is a poor substi- 
tute it is at least better than none. 
Sitting in a dingy wineshop, and 
endeavoring to believe that you 
are in Berlin, convinces you, how- 
ever, that the beer’s influence does 
not extend along geographical 
lines. 

There is little real gayety, and 
what there is impresses you as 
being repressed and subdued. 
From the stolid stare of the In- 
dians squatting in‘ the market 
place to the half contemptuous 


glances of the Spanish caballeros— 


there is nothing that is signifieant 
of a keen appreciation or a joy in 
life. 


And on the whole, why should 
there be? Death is always very 
close, and is couched in peculiarly 
unpleasant forms. The peons are 
unhappy because they cannot af- 
ford enough brandy and aguar- 
diente to make them forget that 
they are peons. The educated 
people of both the middle class 
and the aristocracy are unhappy 
because the Politicos tell them 
they ought to be, as victims of 
oppression and tyranny. And the 
Politicos are likewise unhappy 
because, though they are respon- 
sible for the whole business, they 
are in constant fear lest their 
neighbors’ powers of falsification 
should exceed their own, and thus 
deprive them of their opportunity 
to grow fat on lies. 


Maracaibo is filthy, fever- 
stricken and hot with the heat of 
the Pit, but there are worse ports 
on the Spanish Main, and in all 
the pestilence there is romance 
and color. Not long ago in tear- 
ing down an old house a chamber 
in the wall was opened to disclose 
a hoard of silver coin so old that 
it must have been in its prime 
when Sir Henry Morgan sailed 
the coast in search of booty. They 
have seen many buccaneers in 
Maracaibo. 


Magellans of the New 
World of the Air 
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folded back, making the width of 
the machine about twenty feet; 
the height is thirteen feet and ten 
inches; length, thirty-five feet; 
the total lifting surface is 707 
square feet and the total weight 
loaded is around 9000 pounds, or 
about 13 pounds per square foot. 
Six hundred gallons of gasoline 
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~after nearly twenty-seven hour 


20 and 25 alton of gasoline! 
hour at speeds ranging from | 
to 115 miles an hour. The wat 
system is arranged so that wat) 
may be used for drinking and alj 
shunted into the radiator for col 
ing the engine as needed. T 
machine is much more efficient | 
a land plane, for the pontoo} 
used in water landings wei 
1000 pounds ; whereas wheel-lan| 
ing gears weigh only 300 pound 
The high fuel capacity of 6 
gallons has been cut down on tl 
world flight to 350 gallons, f¢ 


tinental flight 737 gallons of gas¢ 
line were carried in the gia 
monoplane, and two hours’ supp 
was left when a landing was mac 


steady flying. Very little dangd 
is expected on the world flight « 
running out of fuel before a suf 
ply base is reached. If every 
thing else will just hold togethe 
till the flight ends, the fuel wii 
be sufficient. j 


The prestige that the successf 
completion of this flight may giv} 
the United States will react i 
many ways. Closer commercié 
relations will ensue in time 
American airplanes and equip 
ment will be widely heralded, no 
only in the places where stops arf 
made, but throughout the world] 
alr eady the presence of the avia 
tors, who are representatives 0} 
the ‘Government, have created d 
deep impression ‘everywhere tHe 
have landed. 


This social intercourse, coming 
in such a spectacular way, goes 
far toward causing a better under+ 
standing among people and pro4 
motes peace among nations, and 
this flight around the world also 
marks the beginning of the very 
first intercontinental airway ) 
Asia. It is also an index to es é 
probable mode of travel in the 
future, for these pioneer “covered 
wagon” flights of the American 
and British aviators contribute 
immensely toward making such 
trips safe for the general public. 


The Valley of Vanishing 
Smokes 


(Continued from page 29) 


famous, and few of these have 
yet been charted. None of the 
harbors within reasonable distance 
of Katmai have docks or landing 
facilities of any sort, so that pas- 
sengers must be transferred to the 
beach in small boats. Not a soul 
lives within fifty miles of the Val- 
ley of the Smokes. No wonder 
it is not a mecca for tourists. 


